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‘How long halt ye between two opinions?’ cried Elijah in 
passionate appeal to the erring house of Israel. ‘If the Lord be 
God, follow Him: but if Baal, then follow him.’ Dare we halt 
for a moment longer between the God of eternal righteousness 
and the Baal of Bolshevism? Are we to sell our birthright of 
truth and integrity for a mess of red pottage prepared by the 
hands of Lenin and Trotsky, red with the blood of countless 
innocent victims? Are we to crucify our good name on a cross 
of murder and pollution? Can we yet save our soul alive, or 
must we make friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, and 
fall on the neck of unrepentant prodigals and kiss them ? 


‘Oh, their offence is rank: it smells to heaven ; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon ’t, 
A brother’s murder, 


aye, a father’s, mother’s and sister’s destruction, a whole country’s 
ruin, desolation and woe. 
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* Delenda est Carthago,’ said the Roman of old. ‘ Delenda est 
Britannia,’ is written in the heart of the Bolshevik to-day. The 
British Empire is to be wiped off the face of the earth. The 
sacrilege that these advocati Diaboli have perpetrated upon their 
own nation is to be ruthlessly extended to ours. Nothing is too 
sacred to be spared. The fame of Nero as a persecutor of the 
Church has paled before the tyrants who have seized the power 
in Russia. The blood of Butkievich and Benjamin and count- 
less other martyrs cries out to Heaven for vengeance on these 
unspeakable horrors—horrors which were not the result of a 
momentary spasm of madness, but which have gone on systemati- 
cally for close on six years. Could these fiends in human shape 
but work their will we in England should see the crown in the 
dust, the Royal Family assassinated, bishops and archbishops 
murdered, morality laughed to scorn, decency trampled in the 
dust, no man or woman safe from death or imprisonment, no one’s 
property secure from confiscation. 


Their 
Power like a desolating pestilence 
Pollutes whate’er it touches. 


Had they power they would 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into Hell, 
Uproar the universal peace, confound 
All unity on earth. 


Are these the people, these ‘liars and murderers from the 
beginning,’ that we ought to have any dealings with? Are we 
to take under our egis this 


Monstrum, horrendum, informe, ingens ? 


Nay, rather we should bear in mind the saying of Ecclesiasticus, 
‘He that touches pitch shall be defiled therewith,’ and stoutly 
reiterate, ‘ Rethro Satanas’ (‘ Get thee behind me, Satan ’). 

Oh for the organ voice of Edmund Burke, which spoke with 
no uncertain sound 130 years ago, when the reign of terror followed 
on the French Revolution! He would have neither part nor lot in 
any understanding with the authors of these abominable outrages. 


By following those false lights [he said in his famous Reflections] France 
has bought undisguised calamities at a higher price than any nation has 
purchased the most unequivocal blessings. France has bought poverty 
by crime! France has not sacrificed her virtue to her interest ; but she 
has abandoned her interest that she might prostitute her virtue. All other 
nations have begun the fabric of a new government, or the reformation of 
an old, by establishing, originally, or by enforcing with greater exactness, 
some rites or other of religion. All other people have laid the foundations 
of civil freedom in severer manners, and a system of a more austere and 
masculine morality. France, when she let loose the reins of regal authority, 
doubled the licence of a ferocious dissoluteness in manners, and of an 
insolent irreligion in opinions and practices ; and has extended through all 
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ranks of life, as if she were communicating some privilege, or laying open 
some secluded benefit, all the unhappy corruptions that usually were the 
disease of wealth and power. This is one of the new principles of equality 
in France. . . . They have found their punishment in their success. Laws 
overturned ; tribunals subverted; the revenue unpaid, yet the people 
impoverished. A Church pillaged, and a State not relieved; civil and 
military anarchy; impoverished fraud and beggared rapine. . . . Their 
cruelty has not even been the base result of fear. It has been the effect 
of their perfect sense of safety, in authorising treasons, robberies, rapes, 
assassinations, slaughters and burnings throughout their harassed land, 


No regicide peace was to be countenanced by Burke ; he insisted 
upon war until these iniquities should be brought to an end. 
What would he say concerning any agreement with the Soviet 
robbers and murderers ? 

What ultimate result can we look for from attempting to 
barter, chaffer and huxter, with people destitute of honour and 
conscience ; from arguments about imports and exports, horns 
and hides ; from yielding this, and conceding that, and making 
allowances for the other? Can we expect to gather grapes from 
thorns, or figs from thistles ? To our efforts at conciliation they 
have replied with insolence ; the more we have given way to them 
the greater have been their demands ; their arrogant attitude has 
been that, so far from British support being necessary for the 
Soviet rule, Russia is indispensable to England ; their plighted 
word has again and again been proved to be worthless ; they have 
flagrantly broken their promises to abstain from revolutionary 
propaganda ; they have refused to recognise their liabilities or to 
honour their obligations. And we still endeavour to come to an 
understanding with these people; to find a formula which will 
reconcile us with the pestilence which walketh by day and by night 
that calls itself the Government of Russia! What can we look for 
from all this? Is the lion likely to lie down with the lamb and 
leave the lamb unscathed ? 

I appeal to the tribunal of history. What did we do when the 
French Revolution broke out in July 1789 and in the terrible 
upheaval that followed? If the policy of Pitt was not that of 
peace at any price, it was perilously near it. He insisted that it 
was not the duty of England to interfere in the internal affairs of 
France. These were, he said, domestic quarrels which did not 
concern us. But it was soon found that they concerned us very 
intimately. This country was flooded with revolutionary pro- 
paganda from Paris. These were distributed broadcast, not only 
among the lower orders, but even through the Army and Navy. 
Societies were formed in London and Edinburgh and other great 
towns, which passed resolutions expressing admiration of the 
Revolution. On the anniversary of the capture of the Bastile 
speeches were made advocating a close alliance with the Revolu- 
B2 
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tionaries. But Pitt, like Gallio, cared for none of these things. 
In October 1790 he wrote to our representative at Paris, saying 
that we intended to preserve a scrupulous neutrality in the struggle 
of French political parties. In February 1792 no thought of war 
had entered his head. He actually said that we could reasonably 
expect fifteen years of peace; and he proceeded to reduce the 
Navy! The French efforts to promote revolution in England 
continued with unabated vigour ; but it was not till August 1792, 
when the French people dethroned their king, that Pitt almost 
apologetically recalled our ambassador, Lord Gower, on the 
grounds that the king to whom he was accredited was in captivity. 


It is not His Majesty’s intention [said Pitt], in taking this step, to depart 
from the line which His Majesty has hitherto observed of not interfering 
in the internal affairs of France, or in the settlement of the Government 
there. 


The revolutionaries were free to plot and scheme in this country 
without remonstrance, let or hindrance. The appalling September 
massacres followed ; and in November the French Convention 
formally offered its alliance to all the people of Europe who wished 
to abolish their kings and ‘recover their liberty.’ Even Lenin 
and Trotsky have not defied existing monarchies with such brazen 
effrontery. But we raised no immediate protest. We went on 
enduring insults, rebuffs and humiliations. What did we gain by 
our amazing self-restraint, tolerance, and attempt to carry on 
friendly relations? Did we expect gratitude, reciprocity of senti- 
ment, even cessation from nefarious plotting and scheming? If 
so we must have been grievously disappointed. At last, in 
December 1792, there was introduced an ‘ Alien Bill,’ placing 
all foreigners in England under supervision. In the following 
month, in alarm at the French attack on Holland, whose inde- 
pendence we were pledged to maintain, and goaded by the elo- 
quence of Burke, Pitt was reluctantly forced to change his attitude. 
But the dénouement came with surprising suddenness. While on 
February 1 Pitt was exposing in Parliament the provocation 
which England had received from France, there was on its way 
to him from Paris the declaration of war on this country by the 
French Republic! History has a strange way of repeating itself. 
Are not we by condescending to argue, discuss and bargain with 
the bloodthirsty revolutionaries of Russia, who have put them- 
selves outside the pale of civilisation, going the best way to ensure 
war? Our magnanimity is mistaken for weakness. Hatred and 
envy flourish ; only opportunity is lacking. In the tumult that 
is seething throughout the world who can say that no opportunity 
may arise? ‘The sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds 
done.’ 
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Tourists from this country have been personally conducted 
round certain districts in Russia, and shown just as much as it 
was expedient that they should see. Ignorant of the language, 
they had to believe whatever was told them by their official Soviet 
guide, philosopher and friend. It was desirable in the interests 
of Bolshevist propaganda that they should return with a favour- 
able impression of what they had observed. The scenery was 
arranged, and their way made smooth for them. Their reports 
go for little or nothing. Of all the literature that is available on 
Russia of to-day, the admirable book Red Dusk and the Morrow, 
by Sir Paul Dukes, formerly Chief of the British Secret Intelligence 
Service in Soviet Russia (1922), stands out pre-eminent as a model 
of clear, level-headed and unimpassioned writing. The author 
had one desire only, to ascertain the truth. He knew Russian so 
well that he was able to enlist and serve in the Red Army. He 
tells us something about the reign of terror in its most ruthless 
aspect ; but he has more to say about the endless petty tyrannies, 
the hardships and deprivations, incidental to the Lenin and 
Trotsky régime. He foreshadows the delights which, when intro- 
duced here, would make England indeed a land fit for heroes to 
live in, or shall we say a land in which only heroes cou!'d exist ? 
He speaks of the bitter lot of the Russian people ; he describes, 
though with as light a touch as may be, a land of sorrow, suffering 
and despair. The administration is supported by Lettish and 
Chinese bayonets, and by an elaborate system of constant espion- 
age carried out by a whole army of spies. A corps of agents- 
provocateurs is always on the look-out to entrap any unwary 
individual. Before the ban upon free trading. was removed 
extraordinary brutality was inflicted on anyone who dared to buy 
or sell the ordinary necessaries of life. A breach of the regulations 
was suspected in a certain shed that was used as a market. 
Suddenly a party of soldiers appeared ; and people who were able 
to escape fled in all directions. From fifty to sixty soldiers filed 
slowly into the shed, and others with rifles ready patrolled the 
outside of the building. A fiendish din arose with the entry of 
the soldiers. The shrieking, howling, cursing and moaning sounded 
as if hell itself had been let loose. The goods for sale were con- 
fiscated, and the men marched off to the nearest commissariat. 
Justice was so far tempered with mercy that the women were set 
at liberty. 

Sir Paul Dukes, amongst his extraordinary experiences, found 
his way into a prison. Hear what he says concerning it: 


The prisoners sat on wooden planks, most of them motionless and still, 
waiting, waiting, endlessly waiting. The terror-hour had not yet come— 
it came only at seven each evening. Then, every victim knew that if the 
heavy door was opened and his or her name was called, he passed out into 
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eternity ; for executions were carried out in the evening, and the bodies 
removed at night. At seven o’clock all talk, all action ceased. Faces, 
set, white and still, fixed on the heavy folding-door. When it creaked 
every figure became a statue, a death-statue, stone-livid, breathless, dead 
in life. A moment of ghastly, intolerable suspense, a silence that could be 
felt, and in the silence a name. 


What crimes had these unfortunate wretches committed ? What 
mattered such a detail as that? If some spy had reported that 
they had used expressions reflecting on the Government, what 
further need was there of Witnesses £ ? Here is another heart- 
breaking description : 


One of the most pitiable sights I have ever witnessed was the arrest of 
women as hostages because their menfolk were suspected of anti-Bolshevist 
activities, One party of such prisoners I remember particularly, because 
I knew one or two of the people init. They were all ladies, with the stamp 
of education and refinement—and untold suffering—on their faces, accom- 
panied by three or four children, who, I presume, had refused to be torn 
away. In the hot summer sun they trudged through the streets, attired in 
the remnants of good clothing, with shoes out at heel. Suddenly one of the 
women swooned and fell. The little party halted. The invalid was helped 
to a seat by her companions, while the escort stood and looked on as if 
bored with the whole business. 


Sir Paul tells us of filth and stenches everywhere, of the ever- 
increasing juvenile depravity and demoralisation, the control of 
elections to prevent anyone but a Communist from being elected, 
the intense scarcity of food and fuel, and the inadequacy of the 
Government rations. He describes people standing in queues all 
day and all night for half a pound of bread or a dozen logs of fire- 
wood. But there were compensations. The Bolsheviks arranged 
that tickets for the theatres should be issued at nominal prices ! 
Flats or houses that had been luxuriously appointed were almost 
entirely despoiled of furniture. At a railway buffet at Petrograd 
Sir Paul managed to obtain bits of herring on microscopic pieces 
of black bread, to be washed down with a weak liquid made of 
tea-substitute. Here was ‘ a hideous wretch, shaking with disease, 
digging for food in the stinking heaps of rubbish piled in the 
corner.’ Elsewhere there lay a dead horse in the road, for the 
ladies who were made to sweep the streets were not strong enough 
to remove it. And we are asked to admit to our friendship the 
amiable monsters who have caused all this misery. Are we to 
welcome them to our board? ‘Marry, he must have a long 
spoon that must eat with the devil.’ 

If such are the blessings that these usurpers have so bountifully 
conferred upon their own country, what proofs have they sub- 
mitted of their friendly feelings towards us during the last few 
years? In truth they have been many. For months in 1920 
they held a number of British officers and soldiers as prisoners of 
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war, although we were not at war with Russia. Their release was 
only obtained after a special mission was sent to Reval.!_ There 
protracted and ambiguous negotiations ensued. The Soviet 
Government looked on the unfortunate prisoners as a valuable 
asset by which to bring pressure on the British Government. 
This idea bore fruit. The prisoners were at length set free, but 
not before the Russian Trade Agreement with England had been 
forecasted. Time after time, in spite of our remonstrances, they 
have seized our trawlers in the seas north of Russia. One absurd 
excuse for their action was that our fishing boats were within the 
territorial limit of their shores, the conventional three miles limit 
being suddenly raised to twelve to bolster up this precious argu- 
ment. We have had to send a naval unit to protect our fishermen 
from these outrages. But they stillgoon. From the daily papers 
of June 6, I extract this paragraph : 

The news from the Arctic does not seem to provide much comfort for 
Hull. Four more trawlers are reported to have been seized, this time in 
the White Sea. Hull and Grimsby are much agitated. North Russia has 
made war on our fishing fleets—and Moscow seems to have little power 
(or wish ?) to stop it, and also little real intention of compensating the 

Before the war many millions of English capital had been 
invested in Russia. Amongst other business concerns there were 
factories, foundries, mills and tramways. What has become of 
all these? They have been seized by the Soviet Government, 
who disclaim responsibility for any payment or compensation to 
their rightful owners. What has become of the English managers ? 
Lucky are those who have succeeded in escaping from the country 
with the loss of all their personal property to look for new means 
of livelihood, destitute of the means by which to make a fresh start 
in life. 

The Russian Revolutionary Government have flooded Afghani- 
stan and India with tons of propaganda, and sent their poisonous 
emissaries from town to town, from village to village. They urge 
Afghanistan to make war on us, and India to drive us into the sea. 
They have persistently endeavoured to seduce our Indian regi- 
ments from their allegiance. The campaign is being vigorously 
prosecuted. In the paper of June 7, we read that at Peshawer 
five Bolshevist agents have been sentenced tq one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment, and two to two years’ rigorous imprisonment, for 
conspiracy aimed at the overthrow of the British Government. 
They went so far as to establish a mission at Kabul for the express 
purpose of furthering their abominable schemes, and it is still in 
existence. There has been no attempt to camouflage it. They 


1 See Queer People, by Sir Basil Thomson, late Chief of the Criminal 
Investigation Department. 
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have recently, of their gentleness, kindly offered to reduce their 
staff! On June 5, the papers published, from Reuter’s Agency, 
a pathetic appeal from the Amir of Bokhara addressed to the 
civilised world. It describes in harrowing terms the conditions 
to which his country has been reduced by the operations of the 
Bolsheviks during the last five or six years. In 1917, deluded by 
the promises of Lenin that ‘the Eastern of Russia, particularly 
Turkestan, Bokhara, and Khiva, can be completely freed from the 
domination of Russia,’ these countries and others established 
separate national Governments. After a short period the Bolshe- 
viks violated their promises, and overthrew the new Governments 
except that of Bokhara, which is still making an heroic resistance 
to the Red Armies. The Bolsheviks have destroyed the other 
Governments of Central Asia, drenching the cities, villages, and 
countryside in the blood of hundreds of thousands of their 
Mahometan inhabitants. ‘To-day,’ the Amir continues, ‘the 
sphere of war extends from Eastern Bokhara, through Ferghana 
to the Pamirs and the borders of China.’ 

If in England the efforts of the Bolsheviks have been ineffectual 
it is not for want of perseverance, but is rather due to the fact that 
in spite of the vapourings of extremists the great mass of Labour 
opinion is opposed to a policy of violence. But so hopeful were 
they of success that in 1919 the representative in England of the 
Third International reported to his Council that a revolution was 
certain within six months. The Soviet Government was well 
supplied with funds, and with these it undertook to finance and 
educate the revolutionary agitators of various countries in the 
hope of bringing about a world revolution, and so establish its own 
organisation on a secure foundation. Money was poured into 
England. Kamaneff, who was appointed head of the Russian 
Trade Delegation in London, was foremost in arranging a Russian 
subsidy for the revolutionary Press of England. He was requested 
to retuin to Russia. When he was succeeded'by Krassin every 
member of his staff gave a solemn undertaking not to interfere in 
the internal affairs of this country, or to have any communication 
with representatives of the Press. Various members of the staff 
broke their pledges. They constantly supplied news from Russia, 
or what purported to be such, to the principal Labour organ, and 
held conferences with at least one revolutionary body. Lavish 
funds and still more lavish promises were scattered broadcast with 
a view to sweeping into the Soviet net every organisation that held 
advanced views and advocated extremist doctrines. I may 
instance the Council of Action, the People’s Russian Information 
Bureau, the Sailors’, Soldiers’, and Airmen’s Union, the Union of 
Democratic Control, the ‘ Hands off Russia ’ movement, which in 
February 1919 filled the Albert Hall with a remarkable collection 
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of people of revolutionary aspirations. There were many other 
visionary bodies which the Soviet agitators endeavoured to enlist 
in their great cause. I am not considering the amount of success 
that these gentlemen enjoyed ; I am only intimating very briefly 
the vigorous efforts that they made to. stir up revolution here. 
And these are the people with whom we are asked to come to 
friendly terms for our mutual advantage! Shake hands with 
banditti, embrace dacoits, take a snake to our bosom, welcome 
Satan to our homes ! 

The everlasting principles of truth, righteousness, decency, 
honour and self-respect arise and say, ‘ Touch not the accursed 
thing.’ But if their emphatic ‘ Hands off! ’ is not to be respected, 
if ali this is to be weighed in the balance with material gain, if we 
are to prove that we are nothing but a nation of shopkeepers who 
would invest our money with the devil if the investment was 
sufficiently profitable, then let us see what we have gained from 
this Trade Agreement. The phrase ‘ bulging corn-bins ’ figured 
largely in the argument for entering into quasi-diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet oligarchy. If only the rich stores of grain that 
they held could be transferred to this country the cost of living 
would be reduced, and there would be less unemployment! Sir 
Basil Thomson, in his most instructive book to which I have 
referred, tells us that it was well known even at the time that if 
the corn-bins bulged it was because there was nothing in them to 
support the walls. The trade that has resulted is in fact meagre, 
not to say negligible. Russia, ruined and desolated, her means of 
transport so neglected as to be almost useless, her horses and 
cattle perhaps a quarter of what they were in number, her wheat 
cultivation inadequate for the support of her own people, has 
practically nothing to export. Nor are other difficulties lacking. 


Two or three vessels [writes Sir Basil Thomson in 1922] carried goods 
to Odessa last winter. They were not allowed to sell them except at prices 
fixed by the Moscow Soviet, and these prices were below cost. 


In plain English, trade is non-existent. If Baal be god by all 
means follow him, but his reward for services rendered is exceeding 
small. If we were to sell our soul we might surely have expected 
to make a better bargain. 

There is one point which, while I desire to consider it with 
moderation and restraint, cannot, I think, be overlooked, for there 
has perhaps been a certain want of clear thinking on the subject. 
The contention has been raised that what matters to us is not so 
much the Russian Government as the people of Russia ; and for 


- the moment the Bolshevist administration constitutes the only 


medium for dealing with that mighty nation. As long, we are 
told, as it remains the only constituted authority in Russia, every 
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act of hostility against it injures Russia. By refusing to trade 
with the Soviet Government it is the people who would suffer. 
Then follows much praise of the Russian people, together with 
excuses for the excesses committed by them in the revolution on 
the ground of the ‘ revolting provocation ’ of the Czarist régime. 
Now, if we are convinced that it is utterly against our sense of 
right and wrong, our principles of honour and decency, let alone all 
question of expediency, to formulate any alliance with Bolshevism, 
are the interests of the peasantry such that they must override 
our solemn convictions, and demand our assent to all that we 
detest and abominate ? The question isa delicate one. But may 
we not ask, Where are all the landlords who owned the land before 
Kerensky’s revolution ? How many of them were killed by the 
peasantry, and how many driven away to make what scanty 
living they could in other lands, it may be impossible to determine. 
But one thing is clear—none of them is left. Can it be said that 
the peasantry came out of that business with clean hands, with 
their record of virtue unstained, with claims on our sympathy ? 
But that is not all. Very vigorous attempts have been made to 
overthrow the revolutionary usurpers and give the country some 
form of decent government. The White Armies under Denikin, 
Kolchak, and to a less extent under Wrangel, drove back the 
oppressors for hundreds of miles. But they failed. Why? Sir 
Paul Dukes supplies the reason. The success of the White Armies 
meant the return of landlordism. The peasantry preferred 
Bolshevism. One of the White generals issued the following 
order : 

This year the produce of the land may be reaped and sold by those who 
have sown and tilled it [that is, by the peasants who had seized it], but next 
year the land must be restored to its rightful owners [that is, the former 
landlords]. 

The effect was fatal. It was the action of the people at large that 
frustrated the efforts of their would-be deliverers. They were at 
least as strongly against the Whites as against the Reds ; and the 
position of the White Armies was made untenable. This attitude 
may be intelligible, but it hardly tends to induce any ardent 
sympathy. Then again, while we helped the leaders of the Whites 
with money, we did more than this, for we maintained a British 
Army at Murmansk for a considerable period, in the hope that it 
would be a rallying point for the stable elements of Russia. The 
effort lamentably failed. No one of any standing took advantage 
of our generous offer. Another point, and perhaps a more 
delicate one, in this connection. In Russia the peasantry and the 
Army have always been one and the same, or co-representative. 
Were the Russian military achievements in the war such that all 
other arguments must yield to their claim on us for their bravery 
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and heroism? Everyone cordially recognises their wonderful 
prowess in the early stages of the war, in the most dreadful con- 
ditions, with inadequate food, and utter insufficiency of ammu- 
nition. But after Kerensky’s revolution in March 1917, when 
the then revolutionary Government was whole-hearted for the 
continuance of the war, and the Army was undoubtedly by that 
time well equipped and provided, what did they do? We can 
remember the lamentable bulletins that the Government issued : 
‘Our troops refused to fight.’ The Army melted away. The 
peasantry serving in the ranks betrayed the Allied cause. It is no 
pleasure to write about these things ; but they have to be con- 
sidered when we are asked in the interests of the people to hold 
out the right hand of fellowship to Lenin, Trotsky, and their 
entourage. 

Another argument put forward by no less a person than an 
ex-Prime Minister is that the revolutionary Government of 
Russia is likely to have a prolonged existence. Therefore we 
should join hands with them. 

It is time [he writes] that we made up our minds that the Soviets have 
come to stay, whether we like it or no, and that one or other of the for- 
midable men who rule Russia is likely to rule it for some time to come. 
The sooner we have the courage to recognise this fact, the sooner will real 
peace be established. 


‘“O most lame and impotent conclusion!’ Who can say what 
disintegrating forces are not even,now at work to pull down the 
ill-omened edifice that has been erected? Another Napoleon 
might arise and create a truly national Government. One thing 
is certain: the present tyranny would be enormously strengthened 
and its continuance assured for some time longer by British 
recognition; and that recognition they are most anxious to 
obtain. Are they to be granted it? Have not the United States 
and France shown us a nobler example in the uncompromising 
attitude that they have consistently held? Let us leave Russia 
to work out her own salvation. As Byron said to another nation : 


Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow ? 


Would a determined national effort find the revolutionary Govern- 
ment and its Red Army such a tremendous force to deal with ? 
We may remember that when the Red Army invaded Poland, the 
Polish Army, fired with a spirit of national patriotism, swept the 
Red hordes like chaff before it. 

By a strange perversity the Communist party in this country 
fail to see that Communism in Russia is not only a hopeless failure, 
but has actually ceased to exist. By whatever aspirations and 
ideals the revolutionaries may have been animated at the begin- 
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ning, their theories have had to give way before the pressure of 
stubborn facts. Everything, including the land, was to be in 
common ; everyone was to give his labour for the common good. 
Free trading was forbidden; and denounced as ‘speculation.’ 
But human nature was too strong for this artificial constitution. 
If the peasants could not sell the corn which they grew, they 
determined to grow no more than was needed for their individual 
consumption. How then were the wants of the towns to be sup- 
plied? As long ago as the spring of 1921 Lenin was forced publicly 
to repudiate the communistic system of forced requisitions, 
and restore freedom of buying and selling foods. Communism 
has perished. Liberty, fraternity and equality have gone by the 
board. What remains is a tyrannical oligarchy that thinks merely 
of its own selfish interests. But British advocates of Communism 
shut their eyes to this fact; and an official recognition of the 
Russian usurpers by our Government would have the undesirable 
effect of strengthening communistic agitation in England. 

I should like to avoid two possible misconceptions. Firstly, I 
would not for a moment label all Socialist, or even Communist, 
thinkers in England as Bolsheviks. They would rightly enough 
repudiate any such misnomer. Secondly, even in the absence of 
a trade agreement with the Soviet Government, there is nothing to 
prevent individual English business men and merchants from 
trading with individual Russians—if they are prepared to risk 
their lives and the loss of their property. 


In the daily paper of June 18 it is reported that the Soviet 
Government purpose suggesting to the British Government that 
the time is now opportune to revise the question of the complete 
recognition of the present végime in Russia. Are we then to say, 
with Isaiah, ‘ We have made a covenant with death, and with 
hell are we at agreement’? God forbid. Truth, decency, honour, 
conscience, righteousness, the light of history and experience, 
rise up and say, ‘ Get thee behind me, Satan.’ It matters not how 
many and great material advantages there might be in serving 
Baal. They weigh nothing in the balance. How long halt we 
between two opinions? If the Lord be God, follow Him. 

Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side ; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah offering each the bloom or blight, 


Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the right ; 
And the choice goes by for ever ’twixt that darkness and that light. 


E. C. Cox. 
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WHAT THE WORKERS ARE THINKING 


THE political papers, and perhaps the political parties, are showing 
distinct alarm at the growth of Communism in this country. My 
work in recent years has kept me habitually in touch with labourers 
of many sorts, enabling me to see at close quarters the trend of 
their thinking, and the causes of individual conversions to Com- 
munism. I should like to set down my impressions on these 
points, because it seems to me that the newspapers, for all their 
anxiety about the effects, yet do not know what causes are at 
work ; or, if they do know, are determined that their readers shall 
not know. There are certain standing griefs or sores in the 
country, not many, and a Communist is born because he has 
come into personal contact with one or several of these, and has 
dwelt on his bitterness till his mind is ready to welcome counsels 
of despair and of violence. But a newspaper will discuss the 
menace of Communism and how to avert it without showing any 
consciousness of these standing griefs which cause it. 

We shall see that the movement towards Communism is only 
one of several drifts of thought, and it is not at all an over- 
whelming one. Its danger is that its advocates do not think it 
needs to be overwhelming ; it can be carried through successfully, 
they think, by a reasonably small fraction of the nation. 

To forestall any misunderstanding of the purpose of this 
paper, I would say that my own view is this: It is a great evil 
that the mass of the nation depend on a few capitalists for employ- 
ment; it would be a far greater evil if we all depended on the 
State for employment ; our aim ought to be to have a vast number 
of small owners who can make their own living without depending 
either on the State or the capitalist to find them work. 

First let us look at the sores and griefs I have spoken of. 
When a man passes from explaining his programme to telling you 
why he feels so strongly about it, you find that he has been 
embittered. by one or other of these. 

One cause of bitterness is the belief that the burden of the war 
is unfairly distributed. That we should all be poorer through the 
war is understood. But that we should come home impoverished, 
and find a few men enriched, enriched in the war, and further 
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claiming that we are in their debt, so that for years to come we 
are to pay them enormous interest, and in the end a capital sum 
that will enable them to own most of the means of production— 
how is that to be explained ? Why should the war transfer the 
remnants of our property into a few pockets? That is the view 
taken of the war fortunes and the war debt that lies on us. To 
say that our financial system made this result inevitable, and 
requires us to pay what has been promised to these men, does not 
lessen the indignation. The thing in itself is obviously iniquitous ; 
if the system makes it inevitable, the system too is iniquitous. 
Men suspect that the war was caused by financiers purposely to 
effect this result. For remedy, two views are spreading. Those 
who think it is not too late to set things right would do now what 
ought to have been done in the beginning, would use these war 
fortunes to pay for the war by a levy on capital. Others, who 
think it is all systematic plundering of the many by the few, hope 
to capture the forces of government and have their turn at 
plundering. 

To the moderates, the reasonableness of a capital levy seems 
evident from another point of view. As.a fact, all successful 
industry results in putting great sums into the hands of the 
capitalist. From these in the past hospitals have been built, 
universities endowed, parks given to the public. If war contracts 
and war finance inevitably threw great wealth into a few hands, 
that wealth was the natural fund to pay for the war. 

Another increasing sore is the want of housing. This is being 
used as a direct argument for Socialism in this wise: During the 
war the Government organised industry so that we could build 
all the factories we wished, with temporary houses, could get all 
the food we wanted to get from the land, and at the same time 
could keep five million able-bodied men employed not in pro- 
ducing but in destroying. The same Government organisation 
could now provide houses and food for all. The price in liberty 
which we paid for war efficiency is forgotten, or is put aside as 
capitalist bad management—the military discipline, conscription, 
rationing, forced labour. The fact that the war organisation was 
not self-supporting, that we fed our armies on imported food not 
yet paid for, is not taken very seriously. A nation that produces 
all it needs should not get into debt. And if in the war we did not 
produce all we needed, the transfer of five million men from 
destroying to producing ought soon to set that right. 

The soreness felt by all at the high prices still in force has had 
no very definite effect on opinion, because no one knew where to 
lay the blame of it. Profiteers, ca’canny workers, Socialist 
agitators who destroy confidence and thereby prevent production, 
all these and many others are suspected. At present small 
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business-men know that they are gripped by a ring of trusts made 
for the purpose of keeping up prices, and there are signs that this 
knowledge is trickling down to the working-classes. As it spreads, 
we may expect the old-standing bitterness to be let loose in a very 
definite direction : first in a demand that Government shall end 
trusts, and, if that fails, then in a violent rush towards Com- 
munism. 

The bitterest and blackest feelings are found, naturally, in 
those who have become convinced that the employers do not 
intend to be just, but are following a deliberate policy of keeping 
the workers down. Such a conviction drives a man to either 
despair or hatred, according to his disposition. What gives rise 
to the conviction I can best show by an instance. In the summer 
of 1921 the coalfields were idle through the men’s refusal of a 
lower standard of wages. In the three months before the stoppage, 
January to March, the South Wales men were given in many 
cases only one day’s work in a week, and sometimes only one in a 
fortnight. This meant, of course, that six men were sharing between 
them what would have been a full week’s work for one man. 
Meanwhile the Press throughout England, in preparing the public 
mind for the coming struggle, published tables purporting to show 
how output had fallen off in proportion to the number of men 
employed, without mentioning that half a dozen men were now 
employed to do one man’s work. Similarly, the miner’s rate of 
pay per week was kept before the public, without mentioning that 
he was working only for one-sixth of a week. Men who noticed 
this Press campaign inevitably saw in it a determination to prevent 
their getting a fair hearing from the nation by hiding the essential 
facts. Later, some of them suspected, or believed, that the three 
months’ short work was also part of the employers’ campaign, a 
means to cripple the men’s union before the battle. For, on their 
short pay, the men could not pay their contributions to the union, 
and would draw from the union all the benefit pay they could. 

These standing grievances, I believe, account for whatever 
recruits Communism is making among us. If you talk to these 
recruits you find that their adhesion is the result of embittered 
feeling caused by their personal contact with one or other of these 
grievances : the fact that a war which should have made us all 
poor and free is enriching some and enslaving others; that 
decent housing is only for the rich ; that all necessaries are kept 
costly by profit-seekers ; and that employers seem resolved that 
the workers shall have no chance to become independent. These 
individual conversions to Communism are not yet very numerous ; 
but we may be sure that they will continue as long as the-same 
sources of bitterness exist undiminished. The Conservative Press 
is already alarmed at their number, but does not focus attention 
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on the causes which ought to be removed if the effect is to 
cease. 

We may next look at some of the larger movements and cur- 
rents of thought now observable among workers. 

In the twenty years before the war, Socialist advocates made 
great play with a principle which is now dropping out of sight— 
the principle that all mankind live on the producers. Prairie 
farmers say there are only two classes: those who live on the 
farm and those who live on the farmer. At a Warrington Labour 
meeting a man in the crowd shouted, ‘ We don’t want a Labour 
member—we should have to keep him.’ ‘ And who keeps Cros- 
field ?’ was the speaker’s retort. In those days the current 
thought was that every non-producer was one more parasite, 
eating his share and leaving someone else to produce it. Nowa- 
days, attention is transferred to the enormous surplusage ; how- 
ever few may be the producers, the produce always seems ample 
to keep ever-growing armies of Government officials and pen- 
sioners, and to feed the rich with all the luxuries of the earth. 
There is a rush to share this surplusage in both ways: to be 
among those who draw pensions, doles, or‘salaries, and to share 
in the best the world produces. The dole-taker does not now 
look on himself as adding one more burden to the producer, but 
as taking away a small share of the capitalist’s profits. Mingled 
with thoughtless pleasure-seeking is one thought rather bitter : 
if mankind can afford to produce luxuries, why are the producers 
alone never to share them? For undoubtedly there still exists 
the attitude of mind that is shocked at any luxury in a working 
man’s house. ‘ That seems a lot of money for a working man to 
get,’ means that for an unworking man you would think it quite 
reasonable. And there are those among the workers who study 
this attitude of mind and grow very bitter. For it seems to 
imply that you look on them as a lower class, a slave class, who 
are to produce all, and give you the best and keep the worst for 
themselves. If that is your view, then their children are doomed 
to go through the same hard life. These men turn to Communism. 

This same principle, that all mankind live on the producers, 
in other minds combines with the fact of unemployment to 
produce a very stubborn belief that the hours of labour are too 
long. The producers supply all the needs of the nation. When 
those needs are supplied there is no more work todo. At present 
we, the employed, are supplying the whole nation ; and more than 
a million workers are unemployed. Evidently we are doing their 
share of the work as well as our own ; we are working too long and 
so keeping them out of work. Our hours should be shortened and 
more men taken on. This conviction is the reasonable element in 
the men’s resistance to demands for increase of output. 
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The answer that when trade revives there will be little un- 
employment is no answer. You will not end unemployment. 
You only mean that by doing two years’ production in one year 
you will have very few unemployed this year, and very many 
next. It leaves untouched the root complaint, that all the nation’s 
work is being done by a portion only of the nation’s workers. It 
does not show what work the unemployed are to do, unless they 
do part of that now done by the employed and so enable these to 
work shorter hours. 

It is symptomatic of our present chaos of thought that in 
practice every trade resists fiercely any attempt to act on this 
view by introducing new workers into the trade. The foreseen 
effect of that is only to get the available work finished in a shorter 
period, and so to bring the prospect of unemployment nearer to 
those who now have work. If you could promise to all a guaran- 
teed week’s work and pay for life, as the civil servants now have, 
then you might bring all the men you wish into the industry. But 
if you can only guarantee work for as long as the work lasts, then 
we will keep that work for ourselves, lest we have to face unemploy- 
ment. It was for this reason that the building trades after the 
war refused to be diluted with ex-service men or to help in a 
national house-building campaign. 

Socialists have always recognised that in a Socialist State all 
must work for all and not for self. This universal spirit of un- 
selfishness was to result from the Socialist movement itself. We 
have had experience of the muddling of Government management 
of business in the war ; of the profiteering spirit making fortunes 
out of the nation’s danger ; of Labour leaders who take Govern- 
ment jobs and are heard of no more ; of trade unions whose funds 
go in supporting placemen ; of malingering workmen who cling 
to unemployment. In spite of all this, one still meets those who 
believe that the Socialist movement is steadily spreading the spirit 
of self-sacrifice among its adherents, and that presently the 
majority of the nation will be converted to a system under which 
they will have no private ends to work for and will be ready to 
give their best, of mind and body, to work for public ends. 

But there is a growing Communist school which faces the facts 
much more truly. They know that their revolution will be wrought 
by a minority, if at all. They are not waiting for the bulk of the 
nation to be converted to their view ; they are only waiting till 
they are a sufficient minority to impose their will by force. They 
hold that the present ruling classes are a minority who impose 
their will on the nation because they have control of the Army ; 
another minority, with armed force, can oust them and rule in 
their stead. There will be shootings, on a large scale, of those 
privileged classes who have evaded their share of toil, with as 
Voit. XCIV—No. 557 c 
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little scruple as other Governments have felt in shooting to main- 
tain law and order. The new shootings are to maintain the new 
law and order of the unprivileged classes. 

Men are not converted to this programme by the programme 
itself, but by bitterness against their present hopeless condition. 
Men become Communists through dwelling on the grievances I 
have mentioned till they become convinced that the privileged 
classes mean to remain privileged and to take the cream of all pro- 
duction, mean also to keep the producers in such poverty that 
they will have to take whatever work and whatever pay may be 
offered them, and for this purpose are crippling the men’s unions 
and preventing their getting a fair hearing in the Press. When 
that conviction is forced on him, a man ceases to agitate for fair 
play and to argue with you: you do not mean to do him justice ; 
you have control of the Press and the Army and mean to use them 
to keep him down ; he will go to the root of the matter, will form 
another army to end your control once for all. 

This drift from Socialism to Communism causes a strong 
reaction towards Conservatism among the bulk of the workers. 
They have an incredible goodness of heart and fundamental sense 
of justice, and a firm belief that this goodness and justice are 
found, at bottom, in all classes of the nation. They will have 
nothing to do with a policy of violence, and in order to resist it 
will postpone asking redress of their present troubles, while 
resenting the extremist action which breaks up the orderly Labour 
movement. Half expressed, one finds their conviction that the 
interdependence of employer and employed is natural and bene- 
ficial to both, and need not be a reproach to either ; that private 
employment can be human and kindly, while State employment is 
inhuman and machine-like; and that the right of property 
extends equally to big property. 

J. B. McLaucuuin, O.S.B. 
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IS BRITISH EMPIRE ECONOMIC UNITY 
POSSIBLE ? 


I, 


THE British Empire Exhibition, now being prepared for the 
spring of 1924, aims to be a peace stocktaking of our Imperial 
position in production, manufacture and merchanting ; and the 
measure of its success will give a clear indication of how our 
Imperial fabric has stood the test of the Great War (and, 
perhaps, the severer test of certain illusory promises of an earthly 
paradise, with the subsequent inevitable disillusionment). As 
to the capacity of the British Empire—expressed in terms of 
territory, of capital, of labour—to organise for itself, in spite of 
war losses, a prosperity greater even than that which marked the 
opening of this century, there can be no reasonable doubt. The 
Empire can provide solid comfort—indeed, some degree of luxury 
—for all its citizens for this century, at least. If there is any 
place at all for doubt, it is on the point whether the sentiment 
of unity and the capacity to take the ‘ big view’ remain suffi- 
ciently strong to overcome promptings of territorial jealousy or 
of shortsighted selfishness, so as to enable the British Empire 
to act as an economic unit in the peace reconstruction of the 
world. 

If it is shown that the Empire can do so, that the British race, 
though spread over five continents, can still regard the sea as 
its common frontier and can act as one force in peace as well as 
in war, and that further it can carry along with it in friendly 
co-operation the peoples which are under its tutelage, though 
not of its blood, then there is a great reassurance for the future 
of the world. If, on“the other hand, the sentiment of unity, 
strong as it was at the call of war, does not prove equal to the very 
different strain of a united Empire economic policy, we shall 
have to build our hopes on a much more modest basis. Such an 
event would not necessarily mean calamity, but it would mean 
‘writing off’ the best promise of a quick return of the world to 
a prosperous and steady peace. A British Empire united for 
peace as closely, as unselfishly, as unflinchingly, as it was for war, 
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could certainly bring civilisation quickly back to well-being. 
There are, no doubt, other ways of salvation, but none so 
certain. 


II. 


In considering now whether Empire economic unity is a 
possible ideal it is unwise to ignore the fact that before the Great 
War the idea was mooted by some of the Dominions but was not 
followed up by the Mother Country. Before 1914 there was, in 
many quarters in this country, doubt as to whether Imperial unity 
in the full sense of the word was a practicable proposition. One 
school of political thought was inclined to think that it would 
involve more sacrifices than benefits to the people of the Home 
Country. Some, indeed, interpreted the aspirations of the 
Dominions to closer economic unity as indications of a selfish 
desire to exploit the Home Country for their own benefit. I think 
it can be fairly said that among the sailors, soldiers, and the 
administrative workers of the Empire, there was less of this doubt 
than in most other classes of the community. They came into 
closer contact with the overseas Empire. Their callings led them, 
at times, to its outposts, where they were able to note how vigor- 
ously the British sentiment flourished when transplanted to far- 
away settlements under the Union Jack. They realised the real 
nature of the fervent sentiment of Imperialism at the outposts, 
which, to some people at home, seemed somewhat crude and old- 
fashioned. Further, they came to a clearer knowledge of the 
foreign jealousies toward our Empire and to a full appreciation 
of the necessity of a close Imperial unity for defence. Probably 
(as regards sailors and soldiers, at any rate) they rarely, in those 
pre-war times, thought in terms of trade and production ; but 
anything that meant closer Imperial unity appealed to them. 
Since then, I think, every man who is really interested in defence 
is interested also in trade. (I know that during my term of 
office in France and at the War Office as Quartermaster-General 
I became necessarily a close student of world economics.) Thus 
the movement for closer economic unity within the Empire had the 
support of most of those who had had to do with the administra- 
tive and defence work of the Empire, but it did not win the active 
and whole-hearted support of the majority of the people in 
Great Britain. That fact must have some bearing on future 
discussions. 

If we could forecast the Empire’s decision on economic unity 
by the facts of war-time unity, there would be no doubt at all 
about the verdict. The events of the Great War proved a real 
strength of Imperial sentiment. They showed that our British 
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settlements overseas had bred true to stock; that they were as 
British in their ideals, and as tenacious in holding them, as the 
people of the Home Country ; that they were willing to make the 
full sacrifice of blood and treasure to maintain those ideals. But 
this problem cannot safely be judged in the light of war-time 
sentiment ; it is whether the Empire can show the same unity 
and the same sense of a common purpose in facing the hard 
workaday problems of peace reconstruction. To the people of 
our race it is in some respects a more severe test. It lacks the 
inspiration of war fervour and calls for adjustments which may 
appear at the moment sacrifices, for surrenders of certain prides, 
for long, patient, laborious, even wearisome effort. The ideal of 
Empire economic unity may demand in one quarter a temporary 
sacrifice of cheapness, in another a postponement of a cherished 
plan to found a new local industry. In all quarters it will womens 
the ‘ long view ’ and the ‘ big view.’ 


III. 


Yet, more evidently than before the war (and even at that 
date many held that the only alternative to a closer organisation 
of the Empire was its dissolution), it is clear that we must con- 
solidate and organise our Imperial resources if we are to main- 
tain the leadership in civilisation of the British race and give the 
assistance which is expected from us in the reconstruction of the 
world. In the matter of Imperial defence certainly it is clear 
that the plan of it must be a joint plan and the burden a common 
one. Until the world is clearly convinced of the senselessness of 
war the British Empire must be prepared, as a whole, to defend 
any one of its partners from destruction. Not one of the partners 
is secure in its independence without the support of the others. 
In the matter of economic organisation, it seems to me no less 
certain that the condition of full security and prosperity is the 
capacity for united organisation and action. We have at the 
moment a top-heavy Empire, too much of its population con- 
centrated in these islands, too many vast areas overseas which 
invite attack by their emptiness, many of its industries dependent 
too greatly on foreign sources either for their raw materials 
or for their markets. We have to correct the mistakes due, in 
part, to the superabundant prosperity of the nineteenth 
century. 

Looking back on the economic development of the British 
Empire of the nineteenth century, it is clear that we suffered in 
some degree from the embarrassment of riches. There were so 
many avenues of industry in which supremacy came readily 
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to our effort that it was a matter of choosing the easiest of many 
easy ways of prosperity. The choice was governed rather by 
chance than by design. It was certainly not dictated by Imperial 
considerations in the sense of seeking to establish an Empire 
which would be a self-contained economic unit, and in which 
one part would be willing to consider as of primary importance 
the vital interest of another part. For example, the sugar 
industry, in which we held a complete supremacy during the 
time of the Napoleonic wars, was allowed to drift almost entirely 
out of our hands. The interest of the British manufacturers 
seemed to call for cheap sugar. To serve that interest the cane- 
fields of the West Indies were allowed to fall back into jungle to 
a great extent, and the new sugar lands that we had acquired in 
Northern Australia and the Pacific were left almost undeveloped. 
If during the nineteenth century the British Empire, as an 
Empire, had set itself to maintain an Imperial balance in the 
matter of the sugar industry, it is possible that there would 
not have been so great a concentration of manufacturers of 
confectionery and the like in the Home Country, but there 
would have been a greater prosperity for the West Indies, for 
Northern Australia, and for the Pacific settlements under our 
flag. 

To give another example of an unbalanced economic develop- 
ment, we built up in Lancashire a marvellous organisation for 
manufacturing cotton without making any adequate provision 
for the supply of its raw material within our Empire. It was 
not that we lacked cotton-growing lands, but that there was no 
settled Imperial economic policy which surveyed the Empire as 
a whole, and sought to establish a balance between manufacture 
and supply of raw material. 

An example, on the other hand, of a really well-balanced 
Imperial development of industry was that of wool textiles. 
There both the manufacture and the growth of wool were 
developed side by side within the Empire. Whilst Yorkshire 
perfected machinery for the production of the finest wool 
textiles, the scanty wool resources of the British Isles were 
supplemented by the development of the magnificent sheep runs 
of Australia, of New Zealand and of South Africa. Thus this 
truly Imperial industry enriches to-day almost every part of the 
Empire. 

I do not propose in an article which is intended to deal with 
general considerations only to trouble the reader too much with 
statistics, but it will be of advantage to look in some detail at 
the facts of the development of the two typical British textile 
industries, wool and cotton, to illustrate the comparative advan- 
tages of one which has developed on the lines of self-contained 
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Imperial industry, and the other which has concentrated on 
manufacture only, content to draw its raw material from foreign 
sources. The following figures cover nine years : 


WOOL, 








Imports. Imports. 
Year, ‘ 
Manufactured goods. Raw ming from Rew sneetal from 
Value. Value. 
£ £ 

1913 35,709,970 28,428,630 9,307,804 
1914 2 332,303 27,037,933 7,208,789 
1915 31,052,42 38,970,424 5,176,109 
1916 43,649,256 34,957,516 4:773:197 
IQI 50,216,2 46,724,678 5,004,510 
IgI 46,633,930 35,261,204 4,312,15 
T1919 95,634,442 94,765,277 9,987,92 
1920 734,859,043 76,535,831 16,563,833 
1g21 55,089, 768 38,643,769 41759,588 








COTTON. 
Exports. Imports. Imports. 
Year. Raw material from Raw material from 

Manufactured goods. Empire. foreigners. 

Value. Value, Value. 
1913 126,467,230 1,931,963 68,638,584 
1914 193,431,856 3,201,898 52,148,728 
1915 160,089,089 17,481,642 47,189,981 
1916 229,298,597 21,515,130 63,214,547 
191 274,698, 362 29,776,981 80,813,653 
IQI 339,317,913 49,965,166 100, 320,158 
1919 238,844,967 57,330,388 133,435,028 
1920 401,420,272 71,606,489 185,072,390 
1921 178,665,274 22,911,606 50,398, 301 




























(Cotton raw material imports from Egypt have been counted as foreign 
in 1913-1914, as Imperial from 1915 to 1921, in the above figures.) 


It will be seen that, whilst the cotton industry in a pre-war 
year drew only 3 per cent. of its raw material from the Empire, 
the wool industry drew about 75 per cent. The war taught the 
necessity of Empire cotton, and in the post-war year 1921 the 
Empire contributed about one-third of the raw material supply. 
* There is no doubt at all that the Empire could, if called upon, 
contribute the whole of the raw materials for the Lancashire 
mills (and this, too, though we must count Egypt as no longer 
part of the Empire.) Cotton-growing began in Australia as far 
back as 1860, and when the American civil war interfered with 
the supplies from our cousins across the Atlantic, Australian 
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cotton-growing promised well, the area under this crop rising to 
14,000 acres in 187. But cotton cultivation was allowed to die 
down. It has lately been revived, and in 1922 Australia had 
over 7,000 acres under crop, and the area is increasing each year 
as the product finds a favourable market in this country. In 
Africa and elsewhere there are other potential cotton areas. 

The Empire cotton-growing movement which Lancashire is 
taking up with such great enthusiasm suggests that the Mother 
Country is inclined now to believe that there were elements of 
danger in the old unbalanced policy, and that the soundest path 
for the future will be to follow a plan making the Empire as far 
as possible a self-contained economic unit. If that is so, are the 
Dominions of the same mind as they were at the beginning of 
the century, and is the British Empire throughout ready to 
adopt a policy of economic unity? The Economic Conference 
this year and the British Empire Exhibition in 1924 will help 
to give an answer to that question. 

The Economic Conference will bring together the statesmen 
of our race (and those also of the races which are associated with 
us under our flag) to discuss the broad principles of economic 
policy for the Empire. It will be the part of the British Empire 
Exhibition, following closely upon the Economic Conference, to 
illustrate practically the principles which will have been discussed 
there. Ina popular form, yet not in any sketchy manner, there 
will be shown all that the Empire is doing at the present time, 
and much that it can hope to do in the future. Those industries 
which are well organised imperially, that is to say, those in which 
the product is Imperial from the first stages to the last, will 
show their wares, and also those industries in which the Empire 
has taken the leading part in some stage, but not all stages, of 
production and manufacture. The Exhibition will be thus a 
debate, illustrated with products and processes, as to whether we 
can convert industries which are partially Imperial into industries 
which will be wholly Imperial. 

There will then still remain the question whether it will pay, 
and that question will be answered, presumably, after weighing 
the balance between the interests of the raw material producer, 
who is chiefly a citizen of the Empire overseas, and the manu- 
facturing worker, who is chiefly a citizen in the Home Country ; 
but also, I trust, with due regard for the interests of the Empire 
as a whole, and with a thought for security, and with a recollection © 
that the children of our manufacturing workers have in very 
many cases the best hope of ‘prosperity in becoming producers of 
raw material within the family circle of the Empire. 


TRAVERS CLARKE. 














INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP AND THE 
WORLD ALLIANCE 


THE conflict between Christianity and paganism was not solved 
when Charlemagne ordered that his soldiers should be baptised 
by regiments. It is not solved at the present day. Every avenue 
which gives promise of a successful solution should be fully 
explored from differing standpoints, but we counsél. patience to 
those who expect immediate success. It was at the commence- 
ment of the Reformation period that the great humanist, 
Erasmus, expressed his horror ‘ at the tacitly setting Christianity 
aside as a thing which would not work as a rule of political and 
social life.’ No great change has occurred in this respect since 
the date at which Erasmus expressed the above opinion. In some 
directions the difficulty of applying Christianity as a rule of 
political and social life has increased, as, for instance, in the 
settling of international claims which arise in the adjustment of 
the relations between nations of separate race and independent 
sovereignty. It is not only that the principles of Christian ethics 
are tacitly set aside, but there is the open avowal that they are 
not to be regarded as applicable to the settlement of international 
disputes, and that the standard of conduct which Christianity 
has imposed as a duty in the intercourse of individuals is not 
a safe guide in the intercourse between nations. I regard 
it as one of the main purposes for which the World Alliance 
to promote international friendship through the Churches has 
been instituted, to insist that Christianity can only accept one 
standard of moral conduct, and that in this respect no compromise 
is possible. 

It must not be forgotten that it is impossible under any system 
of national exclusiveness to avoid the difficulties which attach 
to international intercourse unless there is a radical change in 
the whole structure of modern civilisation. Nations cannot be 
independent of one another, either in the realm of literature, 
science, and art, or in the organisation and building up of their 
industrial development. It is an economic commonplace that the 
necessity for an interchange between manufactured articles and 
food, or raw material, makes the world largely an economic 
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unit, a fact which cannot be disregarded without the certainty 
of industrial dislocation and the accompanying risks of poverty 
and unemployment. Unfortunately, it is not an uncommon 
mistake to regard the recognition of international obligation 
based on Christian principle as inconsistent with a full apprecia- 
tion of the high motives inspired by a sense of national patriotism 
and loyalty. The truth is that a common moral standard, 
impartially applied, tends to raise to a higher level both the sense 
of duty as between the individuals of which a nation is con- 
stituted and the sense of duty as between the nations which 
constitute the world family. It has been said that God created 
humanity, and that man is responsible for the separation of 
mankind into citizens of various nations; but any apparent 
discord is at once harmonised by the adoption of the same standard 
of obligation under all conditions, whether between individuals 
or nations, irrespective of racial differences or of territorial 
frontiers. 

The credit of starting the movement to promote international 
friendship through the Churches is mainly due to the late Mr. 
Allen Baker, with whom co-operated the Dean of Worcester, 
Sir Willoughby Dickenson, and the late Right Hon. J. E. Ellis. 
I had the privilege to know Mr. Allen Baker in the House of 
Commons, and on one occasion crossed with him, in the same 
ship, to Canada. His modesty gave an appearance of diffidence, 
but there never was a man more sincere and single-minded in 
devotion to what he believed to be true and just. The World 
Alliance was formally constituted at a conference held in 
Constance on August 2, 1914, an inauspicious date for inaugu- 
rating an association designed to promote international friend- 
ship. The fact that such a conference was held at this date is 
an eloquent testimony to the sincerity of the promoters. The 
objects which the promoters had in mind included the recognition 
that the work of conciliation, and the promotion of amity between 
the peoples and Governments of the world, was an essentially 
Christian task, in which all sections of the Church of Christ were 
equally concerned, and that the Churches in all lands should 
use their influence to bring about good and friendly relations 
between the nations, so that along the path of peaceful civilisa- 
tion they might reach that universal goodwill which Christianity 
has taught mankind to aspire after. I do not know who was 
responsible for these words. They will remind Churchmen of 
the prayer in the Communion Service which asks God to inspire 
continually the universal Church with the spirit of truth, unity 
and concord, and to grant that all they that do confess His holy 
name may agree in the truth of His holy word, and live in unity 
and godly love. Unfortunately, experience has proved that 
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in the clash of national interests it is not easy to maintain this 
high standard of ethical conduct. The World Alliance entered 
upon a field stricken with the disasters that constitute the after- 
math of a desolating war, but entered upon it from a different 
standpoint from that occupied by diplomatists and statesmen, 
and can only hope to succeed by appealing to a higher standard 
of moral conduct. Shortly after the conclusion of peace the third 
meeting of the International Committee of the Alliance was 
held at the Hague, when the main objects of the Alliance were 
restated, and it was resolved that the Committee, gathered 
from fourteen countries and containing members of many 
Christian communities, should affirm its deep conviction that the 
healing of the wounds of the nations and the rebuilding of the 
social and international life of the world can only be accom- 
plished in, and through, Jesus Christ, our Lord, and that the 
unity of His disciples is a fact which even war and economic 
strife can by no means destroy. 

The next meeting of the International Committee of the 
World Alliance was held at St. Beatenburg in August 1920. This 
is the only international meeting which I have been able to 
attend. Twenty-three countries were represented. Resolutions 
were passed in favour of the application of Christian principles 
to international relationships, and of Christian co-operation 
between peoples who had been at war, and the general principles 
on which the Alliance was constituted were again emphasised. 
The impression carried away from the meeting was a strong 
conviction that the incidents of modern warfare must in them- 
selves necessarily tend to the progressive dissolution of the 
moral forces of the world, and that the bright spot in a dark 
horizon was to be found in the League of Nations, if it could be 
made the mouthpiece of mankind and the embodiment of its 
common brotherhood. There is too great a tendency to suggest 
that the disasters incident to modern warfare are, in part at 
least, the creation of fanatical idealists, who, by stating their 
objections to war in too positive terms, may create the atmo- 
sphere of hatred and enmity which it is their object to allay. 
There is no justification for this criticism, although a wrong 
impression may easily be created by a quotation of isolated 
sentences, used by a particular writer or speaker. An effective 
answer to this criticism may be found in the opinions expressed 
by the late Mr. Lecky, a cool and cautious historical rationalist, 
writing in the calmer atmosphere of pre-war conditions. It 
would take us beyond the limits of our space to insert the passage 
in full, and only a summary is possible. Mr. Lecky says that it is 
a main condition of success in war to kindle into fierce exercise, 
among great masses of men, the destructive and combatant 
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passions. He denotes destruction as one of the chief ends of war, 
and deception as one of its chief means, adding that, however 
reluctantly men may enter into war, however conscientiously 
they may endeavour to avoid it, they must know that, when the 
scene of carnage has opened, these things must not only be accepted 
and condoned, but stimulated, encouraged, and applauded. Sub- 
sequent events have more than justified this forecast. There was 
no more sinister feature in the war than the stimulation of 
war hatred by the calculated effect of one-sided or untrue pro- 
pagandism. Mr. Lecky ends the passage thus: “It would be 
difficult to conceive a position more remote from the morals of 
modern life, not to speak of Christian ideals, than that with which 
the soldiers, animated with the fire and passion that lead to vic- 
tory, rush forward to bayonet the foe.’”’ No comment is neces- 
sary. Mr. Lecky cannot be classed among either fanatics or 
visionary dreamers ; nor was his warning stated in exaggerated 
terms. Cynics, however, may not unjustly say, if these con- 
ditions still exist, after a period of nearly 2,000 years from the 
birth of Christianity, what hope is there of finding a remedy in 
the direction indicated by the resolutions passed at international 
meetings of a World Alliance of the Churches? An answer may be 
found in the view expressed by the late Lord Salisbury that the 
deeper truths of Christianity were so unanimously accepted in 
the early days of Christianity that they have been neglected in 
subsequent years in favour of disputes over differences of which 
the importance has been unduly exaggerated by the monastic 
disputants in the Middle Ages. A further answer may be found 
if we attempt to realise what the conditions of the world might 
have been at the present time if the message of Christianity had 
not been received, and the moral standards of the age of Tiberius 
and Nero had been still in full force, at the same time that the 
power of destruction had been enhanced by all the inventions of 
modern science. 

The meeting at St. Beatenburg adopted a memorial to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations in view of the first meeting of 
the Assembly then about to be held at Geneva. There is a close 
connection between the Christian ideals promulgated by the 
World Alliance and the work of the League of Nations. The 
League should at once be an embodiment of the principle of inter- 
national brotherhood and an authority by which a large number 
of international disputes may be settled in the spirit of friendship 
and conciliation. The imperfections of the constitution of the 
League, and its consequent failure to attain a commanding 
influence, may be admitted; but this does not derogate from the 
importance of its acceptance as a principle, or in any way lessen 
the necess ty that it should be supported as the only practicable 
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safeguard against a recurrent succession of ruinous conflicts 
between rival nationalities. Unfortunately the Saar scandal is 
not an incident which can readily be forgotten or lightly 
effaced. No one has emphasised the detrimental influences of this 
scandal more vigorously than Lord Robert Cecil and Professor 
Gilbert Murray, two protagonists in the championship of the 
League. The real question to be decided is whether the ethical 
standard of mankind is sufficiently advanced to enable it to 
accept the League as a great potential agency for good, urgently 
needed to adjust the conflicts which are certain to arise as an 
incident to the growing complexity of international relationships. 
Under this head it is not possible to exaggerate the importance of 
a close co-operation between the League of Nations and the 
World Alliance. It is a primary duty of the World Alliance to 
teach that the machinery of conciliation and the phrases in.which 
it is embodied in the covenant of the League will not bring peace 
unless mankind are prepared to accept the ethical restraints, and 
to submit to the moral obligations, imposed by the message of 
Christianity. In this wide field every lover of peace will give his 
good wishes to the work of the World Alliance. At a difficult 
time during the war, and before there was any certainty of 
victory, this country, through its Government, accepted the prin- 
ciple of the League of Nations. This is a legitimate source of 
pride and satisfaction to everyone who places above all other 
considerations the desire to establish the claim of his country 
to be regarded as a guardian of right action and just treatment. 
The next biennial international meeting of the World Alliance 
was held at Copenhagen in August 1922. The meeting: was 
attended by delegates from the National Councils of twenty-five 
countries, and passed resolutions that religious minorities should be 
treated with justice and equality, that there was urgent necessity 
for international reconciliation and reconstruction, and generally 
that a time had arrived when a world conference should be 
convened to consider in the spirit of mutual goodwill and human 
brotherhood the grave problems which still menace the very 
fabric of civilisation, such as armaments, economic chaos, and 
other obstacles to the peace of the world. How can the influence 
of the World Alliance be utilised in the most effective way ? 
There are, no doubt, many pathways to the goal, but I think an 
answer is to be found in encouraging the energy of the National 
Councils which have been instituted and are at work in a large 
number of countries. In this country the National Council has 
been organised on a representative basis. It is intended that the 
first meeting of the newly constituted British Council shall be 
held on June 12, 13, and 14. The effect of this meeting is; how- 
ever, outside the province of the present article. In order to 
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illustrate the work of the National Councils, reference may be 
made to reports on the work of these councils issued in 1922, 
and especially to the reports of the National Councils in America, 
France, and Germany. 

The report from America states that during the year a large part 
of the work of the Council has been done in connection with the 
crusade for the limitation of armaments, and that in connection 
therewith a petition, signed by 20,500 ministers of religion, was 
presented to the President. The Council does not claim that this 
petition was a decisive factor in the calling of the conference, but 
that it cannot be doubted that it had great influence in this direction 
and an equally important influence in forming national opinion 
in favour of international friendship. The report from Germany 
states that, although the work for the aims of the World Alliance 
still has to face all kinds of hindrances, arising out of the political 
situation of the German people, the German Council can, never- 
theless, record increasing understanding of and growing sympathy 
with their neighbours. It records the meeting of the German 
Evangelical Church Assembly at Stuttgart, and the foundation 
there of the German Evangelical Church Alliance, and a meeting 
organised in which the Archbishop of Upsala, Dr. N. Soderblom, 
a pioneer in all branches of Christian international work, took 
part. The Management Committee, moreover, initiated a con- 
fidential meeting between German and French Christians, which 
took place in occupied territory, at which various questions were 
discussed in a conciliatory spirit, and a resolution was passed 
‘that the grave questions existing between German and French 
Christians must be disposed of by means of a personal and 
fraternally open exchange of opinion.’ The report of the National 
Council in France for the same period should be read. The condi- 
tions in France are, naturally, of exceptional difficulty, but the 
report states that the last months have been for the French 
Committee a period of large and profitable activity, and that a 
great improvement has been made in the development of the 
World Alliance in France, and that as the movement impresses 
itself on the minds of the Protestant people it becomes more and 
more one of the forms of action of French Protestantism. The 
report concludes with a statement that the work of the World 
Alliance is done most cheerfully, because it is felt more and 
more that it is a really faithful Christian work, and at the same 
time the most intelligent and practical way to Christ. This 
testimony from such important national centres casts a ray of 
light across the dark horizon of enmity and distrust which since 
the conclusion of the war have aggravated the risks which have 
their origin in the growth of an unhealthy rivalry in national 
jealousies. 
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It is not our purpose in this article to enter upon vexed 
political questions, or the danger which has arisen from subordi- 
nating economic considerations to the desire for political domi- 
nance. It is, however, not possible to exclude all reference to 
the Ruhr district. The Management Committee of the World 
Alliance held a three days’ conference at Zurich in April of this 
year, largely devoted to the consideration of the Ruhr conditions 
consequent on the French occupation. Twenty-four countries 
were represented, including France, Germany and Great Britain. 
It was found possible to pass a unanimous resolution including 
the following paragraph : 

At the present moment it is clear that the settlement of the question 
of reparations on a sound economic basis is the most urgent step towards 
the adjustment of the relations between France and Germany and the 
reconciliation of Europe, and, in the opinion of the Committee, this can 
only be accomplished by an impartial authority ; but the question is not 
confined to France and Germany. All civilised nations are interested in 
a just and permanent settlement, and it should, therefore, be carried 
through by a common effort inspired by a Christian purpose of brotherly 
aid and mutual sacrifice. 


It is on this note that we bring this article to a conclusion. In 
spite of disappointment at what has happened in the last four 
and a half years, we can look forward with hope to the work of 
the World Alliance if it can bring together all sections of the 
Christian Church to promote international friendship on a Christian 
basis, and thus make a great forward move in the establishment 
of Christian ethics as a standard of conduct to be universally 
observed in all human relationships, and as the only safe founda- 
tion on which to build up a settlement which can secure a perma- 
nent era of international friendliness and goodwill. 


PARMOOR. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE TRAGI-COMEDY OF LIBERAL REUNION 


Car toutes nos miséres véritables sont intérieures et causées par nous- 
mémes. Nous croyons faussement qu’elles viennent du dehors, mais nous 
les formons au dedans de nous de notre propre substance.—ANATOLE 
France: Le Mannequin D'’Osier. 


It is extraordinarily like one of those homely sets of lancers 
familiar to the youthful memory of most members of large 
families. The dancers bow and set to partners; the piano 
strikes up; the dance should begin. But it doesnot. A dispute 
suddenly arises among the dancers themselves as to the precise 
figure to be danced, or the pianist mistakes and plays the wrong 
one, or there is a difference of opinion between dancers and 
pianist. From one cause or another there is clamour and con- 
fusion, not to be stilled without argument and explanation, and 
much pushing and thrusting of dissentient or merely bewildered 
dancers. Some sort of order is at last re-established. The 
dancers bow and set to partners, the music strikes up, the dance 
begins. Perhaps ; but perhaps not. 

It is not at all unlike, on the other hand, those early cinemato- 
graph films in which spots and holes and wrinkles appeared 
unaccountably in the hero’s immaculate top-hat ; in which flashes 
quite unconnected with her flashing smiles irradiated every now 
and again the charming features of the heroine; and in which 
the whole paramount drama was liable suddenly to disappear in 
a blurred mist, merging into absolute darkness, from the puzzled 
gaze of the attentive spectator. 

For the purposes of this history, the story begins with Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speech at Edinburgh on March 3. There had 
been to-ings and fro-ings of considerable importance at West- 
minster long before this, but the Edinburgh speech referred the 
issue to Liberalism in the country. If the Independents had 
foreseen this sudden move on the part of Mr. Lloyd George they 
were not prepared to counter it effectively. In all these early 
stages they were tactically out-manceuvred. Mr. Asquith, on 
March 8, made a cool and cautious reply, which amounted to a 
refusal of Mr. Lloyd George’s offer. 

Popular opinion at this time was definitely on the side of 
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the ‘ National’ Liberals. When Mrs. Smith acknowledges with 
a curt nod only the timid overtures of erring Mrs. Brown, it is 
with Mrs. Brown, whatever the rights of the case, that the neigh- 
bours tend to sympathise. She may be erring, but at least she 
is not proud. 

Mr. Lloyd George saw his advantage and proceeded impetuously 
to make the most of it. As he has often done before, he made 
too much of it. The two chief difficulties in his path were the 
anti-Labour campaign, which was the main, and indeed almost 
the only, plank in the ‘ National’ Liberal programme, but which 
was quite definitely rejected by the Independents and extremely 
repugnant to their left wing ; and the fear and dislike entertained 
by all Independent Liberals of the Centre Party idea, the 
recrudescence in a perhaps slightly changed form of the deceased 
Coalition. This the Independent Liberals, in common with the 
great majority of their countrymen, positively hated ; and for this 
Mr. Lloyd George was suspected, very naturally and on very 
sufficient ground, to stand. 

The famous letter which he wrote to Major Entwistle on 
March 9 was presumably designed to allay anxiety on this head. 
Now it would have been perfectly easy for Mr. Lloyd George to 
achieve this. All he had to do was to say definitely that he had 
abandoned the Centre Party idea and returned finally to the 
orthodox theory of Liberalism as the party of the Left. But he 
said no such thing. What he actually said was that ‘ the idea’ (of 
a Centre Party) ‘ was rejected at a meeting of Liberal Ministers 
in the Coalition Government held in March 1920.’ The inevitable 
result of this strangely equivocal reply was to raise controversy, 
not to still it. As a matter of fact, it was a lawyer’s quibble. The 
Centre Party to which Mr. Lloyd George was referring was an 
abortive scheme fathered by Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Churchill, 
which died at its birth, and to which it is quite possible, as Sir 
Alfred Mond afterwards asserted, that Mr. Lloyd George himself 
was opposed. But the Centre Party of which his Independent 
critics were thinking—and he must very well have known it—was 
not this wretched stillborn infant at all; but any party, what- 
ever it chose to call itself, which rested its policy and its hopes on 
an amalgamation of the older parties and their policies. The 
reason of the equivocation was probably that Mr. Lloyd George, 
at the very time that he was making these fervent appeals to 
Liberals to unite, was still maintaining intimate relations with 
some of his old Conservative allies (notably Lord Birkenhead and 
Sir Robert Horne) and was very reluctant to break with them. 
He could not safely in these circumstances say more. But he 
had much better in these circumstances have said nothing. 


Yet poor as the sample was, the seed was sown on good ground, 
VoL. XCIV—No. 557 D 
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There was a great body of Liberal opinion in the country anxious 
and eager for reunion. Their views were not unrepresented at 
Westminster. On March 25 Mr. Lloyd George made his plausible 
plea for ‘ consultation’ between the two Parliamentary parties 
with a view to joint action. On March 21 the seventy Liberal 
members who had for some time past been actively working for 
reunion met and proposed a Joint Committee, to consist of Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, Sir John Simon and Sir Alfred Mond, 
and to arrange how the two parties should in future work together 
at Westminster. The effect of this pious aspiration was weakened 
by the fact that within an hour or two of its passing practically 
the whole of the ‘ National’ Liberals were found voting for the 
Government and against the party with whom they were con- 
tinually expressing their anxiety to unite. This is one of the 
places in which the film flickers unusually badly. It was cer- 
tainly a strong point in the Independents’ case that examination 
of the division lists showed the ‘ National ’ Liberal vote to be cast 
generally in favour of the Conservative Government. At the same 
time there appeared a hole—not a large one, but still a hole—in 
the otherwise very correct top-hat of the Independents. Influenced 
probably by the known feeling in the country, they took to adding 
to their speeches a fervent prayer for unity and a confident pre- 
diction that it was coming soon. What they meant was that the 
‘ National ’ organisation was crumbling—there was some evidence 
of this—and that soon only the original Richmond would be left 
in the field. What the wayfaring Liberal in the provinces took 
them to mean—and they knew it—was that conciliation was only 
delayed. In fact it had not really begun, and the majority of 
Independents who prayed publicly for its consummation had not 
the slightest intention of allowing Mr. Lloyd George to share in it 
when it was consummated. This became quite evident when the 
proposal for a Joint Committee was discussed on March 23 by the 
Independents at Westminster. It was summarily rejected, and 
Mr. Asquith intimated after its rejection that had it been accepted 
he would himself have retired. The dance came to an abrupt end 
once more ; the film went out in darkness. 

At Westminster, but not in the country. There it was only 
beginning. The Leeds Liberal Association suddenly sent an 
elaborate invitation to both leaders to meet at lunch under its 
auspices. Mr. Lloyd George accepted at once; Mr. Asquith 
returned a courteous but firm refusal. The lunch was indefinitely 
postponed, but the example was contagious. Other associations 
followed suit ; exasperated Abingdon Street found itself threatened 
with a flood of these documents ; invitations which Mr. Lloyd 
George would always accept and which Mr. Asquith would have 
continually to refuse. Mrs. Smith seemed to be condemned to 
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meet erring Mrs. Brown at every corner ; she could never get away 
from the woman ; and in the meanwhile the Manchester Liberal 
Association had passed a formal and strongly worded resolution 
in favour of reunion. 

Before examining this important decision and its consequences, 
which are the critical point in the whole controversy, it is worth 
turning aside for a moment to an interlude not without relevance, 
which is one of the most obscure and dramatic incidents in recent 
politics. The ghost of the Centre Party, right in the middle of 
the reunion discussions, appeared suddenly at Westminster. 
‘ The sheeted dead did gibe and gibber in the London streets.’ 

It is improbable, in view of the interest which all the principals 
have in concealing them, that the real facts about the celebrated 
Budget plot will ever be known. It is barely possible, of course, 
that the whole thing was simply a curious series of coincidences, 
and that there was no real plot and no real ghost at all. From 
the point of view of the reunion discussions it makes no difference. 
The psychological effect on a man who thinks he sees a ghost is the 
same whether the ghost be real or no. It is not doubtful that in 
the proceedings at Westminster during the Budget debate many 
Liberals thought they saw the ghost of the Centre Party. And 
such an apparition, real or apparent, could not be without effect 
at a moment when so many Liberals were hesitating whether to 
believe Mr. Lloyd George and his friends sincere in their anxiety 
to return to the Liberal fold, or merely adroit speculators seeking 
to convert Liberalism by a trick into a Centre Party whose main 
object would be to check the march of Labour and make the world 
safe for plutocracy. 

The certain facts are easily told, and fall into two groups. On 
or about April 12 Lord Birkenhead held a private meeting, said 
to have been attended by three Conservative and one Libéral 
Coalitionist ex-Minister. When the Budget was introduced, Sir 
Alfred Mond, to everybody’s astonishment, attacked it tooth and 
nail; and he was supported in this frontal attack, rather hesi- 
tatingly, by Sir Robert Horne. The next day, almost alone in 
the Press, the Daily Chronicle, notoriously of course Mr. Lloyd 
George’s organ, came out with an uncompromising denunciation 
of the Budget. It was ‘a mean Budget’; and every experienced 
journalist recognised in the form of the attack the first blast of the 
trumpet in a great campaign. The ‘ National‘ Liberal organisers 
had quite evidently made up their minds to fight the Government 
on the Budget. This is the first group of facts. 

The second is as follows. The Government stock, which had 
been very low, began to rise. Opinion hitherto adverse swung 
rather suddenly over to the Government side. At the same 


time, Mr. Bonar Law, who, for reasons since sadly evident, had 
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for some time been a very rare figure in the House, suddenly 
became conspicuously vigilant in his attendance. Finally, a few 
days after the Budget had been introduced, Mr. Baldwin, who 
had made a sound but rather pedestrian Budget speech, arose ; 
and, in a speech of such sparkling brilliance and good ‘humour 
that it won the applause even of his opponents, smote his critics 
hip and thigh. The Parliamentary opposition collapsed, instantly 
and entirely ; what was more singular, the newspaper campaign 
collapsed equally instantly and equally completely. The Budget, 
‘mean’ or otherwise, ceased suddenly to have any but the most 
subsidiary importance for the Daily Chronicle and the oracle 
which inspires it. 

So much is certain. What is, of course, much less certain, 
and indeed purely speculative, is the true explanation of these 
facts. The explanation believed by many practical and well- 
informed observers, not romantically inclined, is important now 
only as illustrating and explaining the Independent Liberal fear 
of a Centre Party revival. It was believed that the attack on 
the Budget had been concerted at Lord Birkenhead’s meeting 
with the object of overthrowing the Government, then in very 
low repute after its defeat in the House, ‘and replacing it by a 
Government which would have been more or less the old Coalition 
in a revised form. The attack was believed to be directed 
especially against Mr. Baldwin, whose rapid rise was exciting the 
angry suspicion of the Coalition Conservatives. Then, at the 
critical moment, the conspirators became suddenly aware that 
the intended murder was out. Upon Mr. Baldwin’s attack, the 
corpse of the Centre Party, after two or three days of mechanical 
life, fell down dead again, and Mr. Baldwin’s young men arose, 
wound it up, and carried it out. 

In the meanwhile, the reunion struggle had been transferred 
to Manchester. In order to understand its course there it is 
necessary to realise the true position of Manchester Liberals. 
Their conduct was not at all determined by any undue reverence 
for Mr. Lloyd George or, for that matter, for Mr. Asquith either. 
It was guided, as is usual in Manchester politics, predominantly 
by local considerations. They were earnest for reunion, partly 
for strategical and partly for tactical reasons. Easily first 
among the former was the question of Free Trade. Free Trade 
in Manchester is not an academic question ; it is a question of 
bread and butter. There is no one that matters in the Manchester 
industry, either among masters or men, who is not convinced that 
Free Trade is necessary, not to the prosperity merely, but to the 
existence of the Lancashire industry. Consequently, any attack 
whatever upon Free Trade inevitably produces the most violent 
reactions in Manchester Liberalism, which has won all its great 
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victories on this issue. Manchester Liberals objected almost 
equally to the McKenna tariffs and the Paris resolutions and the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act; Mr. Lloyd George was very 
shrewdly advised when he lumped them all together. The 
Manchester Liberals were eager for Liberal reunion, first and 
foremost in order to secure Free Trade, felt to be certainly unsafe 
under a Conservative Government, and quite possibly unsafe 
under a Labour Government. Their second strategical reason 
was the desire to see arising a powerful party pledged to social, 
and especially industrial, reform, and free from the suspicion of 
Socialism. Anyone who is surprised at the eagerness of 
Manchester Liberals in this cause can never have seen Manchester, 
and certainly never have seen Salford. This again is a bread and 
butter question; and Manchester had made it its own in the 
industrial programme for which the Manchester Liberal group 
had with some difficulty secured official recognition. 

But if the strategical reasons for reunion were ‘strong, the 
tactical reasons were stronger. Nowhere had the Coalition been 
so utterly disastrous to Liberalism as at Manchester. In 1906 
Manchester returned none but Liberals and Labour members; 
to-day Manchester is represented at Westminster by none but 
Conservatives and Labour members. Not a single Liberal was 
returned for Manchester at the last election; nor, so long as the 
Coalition endured, was there any prospect of achange. The mild 
remonstrance of the Manchester Coalition Liberals on this state 
of things was received with the polite indifference with which the 
complaints of the entirely impotent are wont to be heard by the 
all-powerful. There was no hope for Liberalism at Manchester 
in any alliance with the Right. 

But the Left was equally adamant. Some time before the 
General Election an attempt was made by the Independents to 
approach Labour with a view to an allocation of seats, or at least 
the avoidance of unnecessary contests. Labour, by the voice of 
the amiable and moderate Mr. Clynes (afterwards himself returned, 
ironically enough, largely by Liberal votes), refused to hear of any 
such thing. Mr. Clynes’s answer was a mere paraphrase of the 
old nursery rhyme ‘ Not a shaving, not a straw, though your 
bones come through your skin.’ Thus, caught between the Tory 
hammer and the Labour anvil, mere self-preservation forced 
Manchester Liberals to work for reunion ; for without it they 
were in a hopeless case. 

It was in this atmosphere that Mr. Lloyd George, accepting 
an invitation to speak in the Free Trade Hall from the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Young Liberals, found himself on April 29. There 
was a private meeting the day before the speech. In it Mr. 
Lloyd George gave certain private explanations and certain 
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definite assurances. The assurances, with a slightly different 
emphasis, he repeated in his public speech. It was very warmly 
received. He spoke courteously, and even cordially, of Mr. 
Asquith, and Manchester cheered. He preached social reform 
with almost his old vigour and persuasiveness, and Manchester 
cheered again. He declared himself an out-and-out Free Trader 
in favour of the complete repeal of the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act, and Manchester cheered louder than ever. The speech was 
undoubtedly a great success. Never had the invitation to the 
reunion waltz rung out more boldly ; never had the film drama 
seemed sharper or more definite. 

And then gradually it all faded away again into a grosser dark- 
ness than ever. There were various reasons for this. The 
Manchester Liberals lost heart. The result of a deputation to 
London somewhat modified their views. The reunion resolution 
which they proposed to move at the National Liberal Federation 
meeting at Buxton in May was coldly received and so much altered 
in redrafting that its promoters lost all interest init. Further, they 
became suspicious that they were being used merely as catspaws. 
The Manchester Coalitionists were lavish in penedictions on all 
efforts for reunion, but they either would not or could not do 
anything at all with their own leaders for the cause. So it came 
about that, when the reunion battle was joined at Buxton, the 
regiments who had fought most valiantly for reunion on the 
Independent side simply looked on, and took hardly any part in 
the fray at all. 

At the same time Mr. Lloyd George’s lieutenants, with the 
solitary exception of Sir Alfred Mond, who made no mistakes, 
committed blunder after blunder. Mr. Churchill raised publicly 
the speckled banner of the Centre Party. This did not matter 
very much, for Mr. Churchill was rapidly ceasing to be regarded 
as any kind of Liberal and Sir Alfred Mond threw him over at 
Buxton with gruff downrightness. But the solid vote of the 
‘ National ’ Liberals on the Indemnity Bill with the Conservative 
Government and against the united forces of the Independents 
and of Labour was a capital error, if they really desired reunion. 
Commander Hilton Young and others have striven to justify this 
vote on the merits of the question. Whatever the merits, it was 
tactically disastrous. Machiavelli himself could not defend a 
policy which leads its advocates to vote solidly against a party 
on Monday and then demand admission to its ranks as loyal 
supporters on Wednesday. Then Mr. Fisher wrote a letter in 
which he repeated the merely silly fable that Mr. Asquith was only 
deterred from flinging himself on Mr. Lloyd George’s neck by the 
coercive influence of Sir John Simon, Mr. Runciman, Sir Donald 
Maclean and Mr. Vivian Phillips. There may be occasions, as 
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Dean Swift has observed, when a political lie is useful; but a 
fantasy which nobody can believe if he tries is of no real use to 
anybody. 

The final blow to any hope that remained was given by a bitter 
jest perpetrated by the angry gods on a respectable middle-class 
politician. They persuaded Mr. J. M. Hogge to regard himself as 
a born peacemaker. The stormy petrel was taught to fancy itself 
a dove. Mr. Hogge has qualities often valuable in a politician. 
He has done his party good service on various occasions. He is 
generally a prominent figure in every political Donnybrook Fair. 
But as a peacemaker he was a grotesque imagination. In the 
hands of so truculent an emissary the most flowery olive branch 
was certain to turn miraculously into a fiery cross. It did. Mr. 
Hogge at Buxton fell at once to political fisticuffs with his brother 
Arcadian, Mr. Pringle. His resolution in favour of ‘ consultation ’ 
was overwhelmingly defeated. The watered down Manchester 
resolution was carried with contemptuous unanimity. Mr. 
Asquith pronounced the benediction with his usual dignity of 
phrase and declared once more that Liberal reunion was coming. 
No date was mentioned. , 

And now—‘ What will be now?’ as the children say. It is 
possible that the Independents may be right and that the 
‘ National ’ organisation, having no roots, will simply in the course 
of the next year or two wither away and vanish from the political 
scene. It is possible, though not, one hopes, probable, that the 
gloomy prophecies of the ‘ National’ Liberals and their friends may 
be verified in the event, and that Liberalism itself, disorganised 
by its internal feuds, may disappear as an active political force, 
crushed to death between organised Conservatism and organised 
Labour. There is another possibility almost worse than this. 
For the credit of British politics it is to be hoped that it will be 
averted ; but it is possible. It is possible that the paramount 
drama will drag on almost indefinitely before the eyes of a half- 
laughing, half-angry and wholly bored and contemptuous audience ; 
at its best, The Marionettes ; at its worst, The Insect Play. 


STUART HODGSON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


‘THEY SAY—WHAT SAY THEY? LET THEM 
SAY’ 


It is almost exactly thirty years ago since it was announced that 
Lord Aberdeen had been appointed Governor-General of Canada. 
He and I happened to be at Chicago at the time, superintending to 
the best of our ability the operations of the Irish village at the 
World’s Fair, our splendid manager, Mr. Peter White, having 
died unexpectedly, and his gallant little widow having to settle 
up affairs in Ireland before she could take over his task, which 
she eventually did, with such signal success. Although we almost 
immediately left for home, in order to make preparation for 
settling in Canada during the autumn, yet the fact of our being in 
America at the time attracted a good deal of special attention to 
the new appointment, and during that summer and autumn we 
had occasion to read a good many interesting and amusing 
descriptions of ourselves and of our manner of life. But one such 
description stands out in our remembrance very vividly, for to it 
we trace the origin of a crop of stories which appear to have a 
perennial life. 

The article in question occupied three or four long columns in a 
Boston Sunday newspaper, and went into great detail regarding 
our supposed antecedents, our family, and our home, and provided 
us with much novel information. The people of Canada were 
warned that they would have to put up with a lady at Government 
House who had a bee in her bonnet with regard to the servant 
question, one who would never allow her servants to wear caps, 
and who was in the habit of playing hide-and-seek and other such 
games with the housemaids and footmen at all sorts of odd hours 
of the day, and that therefore visitors might come and ring at the 
door fruitlessly, and, when ultimately admitted, might catch a 
glimpse of blind man’s buff being engaged in by the butler and 
housekeeper and various members of the family. Moreover, it 
was stated as a fact that Lord Aberdeen and I dined habitually in 
the servants’ hall on certain days of the week. i 

We showed this paper to Dr. de Witt Talmage, the well-known 
American preacher, who happened to be visiting us at Haddo 
House at the time, and asked his advice as to publishing a contra- 
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diction of these wild inventions. He said: ‘ Well, there are two 
ways of dealing with this : you can either smite it, by publishing 
a contradiction, or you may indicate your estimate of the value 
of the article by ignoring it altogether.’ There was a pause, and 
then Lord Aberdeen said: ‘ And you consider that the second 
course would be the best?’ ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘ I do.’ 

We followed this advice, but we have often regretted that we 
did not take energetic action at the time, because we and our 
servants have been continually annoyed by these stories cropping 
up perpetually in various forms. 

So persistent did they become that some years later Queen 
Victoria requested Lord Rosebery, who was then Prime Minister, 
to ascertain whether it was a fact that, whilst occupying the posi- 
tion of Governor-General, Lord Aberdeen, together with myself 
and members of our family and staff, dined in the servants’ hall 
once a weex. Of course, we gave our good friend Lord Rosebery 
the necessary information as to the strictly orthodox-character of 
our household arrangements, whereby he was enabled to reassure 
Her Majesty on the subject. 

But, as illustrating the persistence of the fabrication, it may 
be added that, soon after King Edward had ascended the throne, 
it was evidently repeated to His Majesty, for he too made inquiries 
on the subject, through a near relative who then held a Court 
appointment. 

A story which had great vogue related how on one occasion, 
when we were dining with one of the great magnates of Canada at 
Montreal, I turned to the table-maid who was serving me, and 
said : ‘ Take off that cap, that badge of servitude ; I cannot abide 
the sight of it.’ And it was only the other day that an intimate 
friend of ours, who was staying at an Alpine resort, was solemnly 
told by another guest at the hotel that when visitors came to the 
Viceregal Lodge they were liable to be handed in to dinner with 
the butler and housekeeper. Our friend, who had often been our 
guest in Ireland, had the greatest difficulty in persuading her com- 
panion that during her many visits to us in Ireland she had always 
seen all dinners and parties carried on in the most correct manner 
according to procedure, and under the Chamberlain’s rigid 
directions. 

Now what was the origin of these stories ? 

In the original article referred to there were traces of confusion 
between three movements : (1) the Onward and Upward Associa- 
tion, originally started for the benefit of farm servant-girls on Lord 
Aberdeen’s estates ; (2) a Household Club for our own immediate 
employees ; and (3) a ‘ Servants’ Union ’ which was being formed 
or attempted to be formed in England about the same period, but 
with which we and our household had never the slightest connection. 
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The Onward and Upward Association was an endeavour to 
give the girls employed in farm-houses an occupation and recrea- 
tion outside their daily work and assistance in keeping up their 
education, and at the same time provide common interests 
between the mistresses and servants. It was started in 1882, in 
the day when bicycles were not yet in common use, when there 
were but very scanty opportunities for recreation and social inter- 
course in villages and rural districts, and when there were but very 
few guilds or organisations for girls. It worked by means of com- 
petitions in answering questions on Bible topics, history, geography, 
literature, domestic science, needlework, knitting, etc. There were 
examining committees in every district, who awarded marks, and - 
all work gaining a certain percentage of marks gained a prize or 
certificate. It does not sound very exciting, but the interest shown 
by the girls in trying to puzzle out answers to the questions and 
in reading the books prescribed was very marked, and the works of 
Shakespeare, Scott, and Dickens, Thackeray, etc., were favourite 
subjects of study; essays, too, were very popular, and some of 
the Bible questions, and needlework or knitting were taken up by 
practically all members. University men, who were among the 
examiners, were wont to marvel at the excellence of the work 
produced, and to say, after watching the progress made by 
gitls who stuck to the work year after year, that their 
papers equalled those of many University students. The 
certificates offered to girls remaining in the same place for a 
number of years, and for doing the questions for several years 
concurrently, have been often claimed for periods of over twenty 
years. 

Of course, social gatherings were organised by the various 
branches, and in many ways mistresses and servants were drawn 
together. 

The girls, too, who married, often wished to continue adding 
to their library by winning prizes in the competitions, and so we 
eventually had a large number of married women connected with 
the Association, whose influence on their children’s training and 
education has been very marked. 

With the advent of new conditions, and with the greater 
facility for attending classes and meetings, most of the branches 
of the Onward and Upward are now merged in or replaced by 
Women’s Rural Institutes or other organisations, such as the Girl 
Guides or Girls’ Guildry. In so far as these newer movements 
apply to girls engaged in domestic service, there is an underlying 
principle common to all in the endeavour to supply wholesome 
interests and recreation outside the daily routine of duty, and to 
provide opportunities for bringing mistresses and servants into 
closer relations with each other in connection with matters having 
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a common interest to both, which was a fundamental principle 
of the Onward and Upward Association. 

The Household Club, which also must share the responsibility 
for furnishing the material out of which those fancy stories to 
which I have alluded were woven, was really the outcome of an 
uneasy feeling on our part that whilst we were engaging in 
various philanthropic movements, and trying to bring ameliorat- 
ing influences to bear on the lives and surroundings of the 
farm lassies, we were doing nothing to promote common interests 
amongst the members of our household and the outside 
employees, and nothing to bring all into human relations with 
each other and ourselves, beyond our daily gathering in the 
Haddo House chapel for family worship day by day, and on 
Sunday evenings. 

Those last-mentioned gatherings, always well attended, sug- 
gested that some further opportunities should be created through 
which we might all know and understand one anothér better, 
and assist one another’s development, and also thereby form 
channels of helpful influence through which our household might 
be an active factor for good in its relation with the outside 
world. 

Accordingly a circular was drafted setting forth the idea that 
the relationship in which we and our family and employees stood 
to one another involved a responsibility for us all to try to be 
helpful to one another and to brighten one another’s lives, and 
suggesting that the formation of a Haddo House Club, under the 
management of an annually elected committee, for the purpose of 
providing opportunities of education and recreation, might be of 
service to us all. 

In December 18809, in response to this circular, a general meet- 
ing was held, to which all Haddo House employees, whether 
engaged in indoor or outdoor service, were invited, when Lord 
Aberdeen explained the idea and the objects of the proposed 
organisation. The establishment of the club was decided on 
unanimously, and all present came forward to enrol themselves 
as members. A constitution based on the circular and a few 
simple rules were adopted, and honorary officers and a committee 
were elected by ballot. Lord Aberdeen was elected president, 
myself vice-president, and our under-butler secretary and trea- 
surer. The committee, which was elected annually, was mainly 
composed of the heads of departments, both indoor and outdoor ; 
for instance, the butler, the housekeeper, the head gardener, the 
head coachman, the head forester, the gamekeeper, the estate clerk 
of works, the farm manager, the head laundrymaid, the poultry 
manager, etc. ’ 

The annual subscription was fixed at one shilling, entitling 
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the member to attend all classes and social meetings and enter- 
tainments and entitling married members to bring their children 
under seventeen years of age free. It was also decided, with the 
consent of the heads of the household, that through the winter the 
hour from 6 to 7.15 p.m. should be kept as free as possible for the 
operations of the club. 

Before a fortnight had passed we had a singing class of twenty 
members, led first by the precentor of a neighbouring parish 
church, and subsequently by our head forester ; a carving class 
of twelve members, led by our governess ; a drawing class of 
thirteen members, led by our butler, who has attained no mean 
proficiency as an artist ; a sewing class, led by our nurse; and a 
home reading circle of twenty members, led by a neighbouring 
schoolmaster. This last was felt to be a very practical and useful 
part of the club’s work. Points were raised and debates carried 
on by the readers on the subjects treated in the prescribed course. 
These classes prosecuted their work through the winter months, 
and may be regarded as having been successful in attaining their 
objects, inasmuch as those attending them not only showed 
interest while they were proceeding, but displayed a disposition 
during the subsequent summer months to keep up and develop 
the attainments acquired. 

Social evenings, held either weekly or fortnightly, were a 
prominent and successful feature of the club from the beginning, 
and proved not only popular, but helpful. These entertainments 
were nearly all provided by home talent, and consisted chiefly of 
music, singing, reading, recitations and short lectures. The 
readiness of the members to take a personal part in the proceedings 
and to take trouble in preparing for them was very marked. 
From among the members a different chairman or chairwoman 
was chosen for each meeting, and all the members were asked to 
let the secretary know when they felt able to make any personal 
contribution to the entertainment of the club. One played a 
melodeon, another a concertina, another the piano or violin ; 
many could sing or recite ; others gave readings or short lectures. 
The singing class gave valuable assistance with glees. It was 
surprising to find how much home talent there was. Thus all 
learned to co-operate, and there is no doubt that the classes and 
social gatherings drew all the household very closely together. 
Then at times there were short lectures from outside friends, such 
as one on ‘ The Spectroscope,’ by the doctor ; another on ‘ The 
Wild Flowers of Burns,’ by the agent ; another on ‘ New Zealand,’ 
by a neighbouring minister. 

Let me give the programmes of two social evenings, by way of 
illustration : 
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January 5th. 

EARL OF ABERDEEN in the Chair. 
Piano Duet . ° ‘ . Lady Marjorie Gordon and Miss Forssman 
(our little daughter and her governess) 
Part Song . - ‘Loveat Home’ . : Singing Class 
Lecture on ‘Railways and Railway Work’. . . Lord Aberdeen 
Part Song. - ‘Come tothe Woodlands’ Ivy Cottage Children 
(some little orphan girls whom we were 
bringing up in a home near at hand) 
Song . ° ° . ‘ Will-o’-the-wisp’ . . Mr. Turner 
(Lord Aberdeen’s valet) 
Recitation . . ‘Caughtin HisOwn Trap’ . Frederick Hurst 
(odd man) 
Part Song. R - ‘The Woods’. ‘ Singing Class 


March 6th. 


Mrs. ANDERSON (Housekeeper) in the Chair. 

Musical Box. 
Lecture . .  ‘ Phrenological Plea ’ Mr. Gregory (house carpenter) 
Duet . ‘The Burial of the Linnet’ . Dudley and Archie Gordon 
(our little sons, then five and six years old) 
Piano . . ° Miss Forrest (gardener’s daughter) 
Recitation . ye tt The Bridge-keeper’ sStory’ . Edward Moseley 
(hall boy) 
Song . ‘The Runaway Musketeer’ Mr. Isherwood (poultry manager) 
Reading . . ‘The Broken Crutch’ Mrs. Chevalier (head nurse) 
Melodeon : . fs ° ‘ 3 - John Keddie (groom) 
Song . ° . ‘The Cowsareinthe Corn’ . Mary Isherwood 
(poultry manager’s daughter) 
Duet . .'. ‘The Rowan Tree’ Mary Cook and Maggie Gall 
(two of the maidservants) 
Recitation . F - ‘Old Scissors’ Frederick Hurst (footman) 
Harmonium and Concertina. - Mrs. Isherwood and Mr. Germain 
(poultry manager’s wife and under-butler) 
Song . - ‘ ‘The Four Jolly Smiths’ . Mr. Grant (butler) 


Great as was the success of the first year, it was entirely 
eclipsed by the report given in at the second annual meeting. This 
report had to deal with educational classes, comprising composi- 
tion, arithmetic, book-keeping, Shakespeare reading, wood-carv- 
ing, drawing, singing, embroidery, shorthand, ambulance classes, 
the operation of an efficient fire brigade, cricket club, football 
club, lawn tennis club (composed of girls), the working of garden 
allotments offered to members of the club, and an account of the 
various social meetings, picnics, expeditions, etc. These included 
some special lectures kindly given by guests staying in the 
house, such as ‘ Canada,’ by Professor Bryce, M.P., and ‘ The 
Pacific Islands and Japan,’ by Professor Henry Drummond, 
also the first attempts toward a debating society. Another new 
and important feature was the introduction of magic lantern 
lectures. The club also undertook to raise a coal fund for the poor 
of the neighbouring district by means of supplying lectures on 
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contemporary history, illustrated by slides provided by the Magic 
Lantern Mission. This effort anda concert given by members of 
the club on behalf of the funds of a public library in another. 
district showed the desire was growing to extend its advantages 
to others. During our temporary absences from home the club 
showed its ability to stand alone, and proved of immense value 
in forming a centre round which those in our employment about 
Haddo House rallied while we were away, and also in keeping up a 
definite link between them and ourselves and the other members 
of our household who accompanied us across the Atlantic. For 
at Ottawa a Government House branch of our club was formed, 
with our butler as secretary, and as far as possible it was carried 
out on the same lines. Weekly social meetings, such as I have 
already described, generally including a lecture given us by some 
kind friend at Ottawa, were the leading features, and in this 
manner we have been given some most valuable instruction in a 
very pleasant way. 

There were also a French class, a singing class, a drawing class, 
and a large working party, the members of which decided to make 
garments suitable for poor emigrants arriving in Canada without 
proper clothing ; and whilst the others worked I undertook to 
give a résumé of the history of the world each week as gathered 
from the newspapers. It is not likely that at Ottawa outdoor 
recreation would be forgotten, and we had our skating, cricketing, 
lawn tennis, and boating sections, in which the members of the 
club took full part during their leisure hours. 

Mutual reports between the Haddo House Club and the 
Government House Club were sent at frequent intervals, and were 
looked for eagerly, and the tie thus kept up was of a very healthful 
character. One of the special efforts of the club at home was the 
weekly Sunday evening service in the big hall attached to the 
house, which they carried out in a most happy and helpful spirit, 
and through which they maintained our practice of holding Sunday 
evening services in our private chapel in which the ministers of 
all the various denominations in our neighbourhood took part in 
turn. 

The same sort of service was carried on in the Government 
House chapel at Ottawa, and at the chapel at the Viceregal 
Lodge, Dublin, and thus those at home and those who were absent 
were always drawn together in spirit in the truest and most sacred 
bonds of association and fellowship, as we remembered one 
another gathered together for worship at the same hour every 
Sunday evening. 

After a dozen years of vigorous life it was found that the 
number of classes, lectures, dances and other opportunities for 
recreation had increased so much in the neighbouring villages 
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and the use of the bicycle had rendered attendance at those so 
easy that the club classes were no longer required and were 
discontinued, the social evening still being maintained. 

A club such as ours could only be carried out fully in a large 
household ; and a big country house, the centre of an estate, and 
having extensive grounds demanding the employment of many 
outdoor servants, furnishes the best possible field for an experi- 
ment such as ours. We were peculiarly fortunate in our head 
servants, for as heads of departments they all heartily threw 
themselves into the movement. Much in these cases must always 
depend on the persons occupying the positions of foremen. 
Without their help one can do but little. But while admitting this 
I must also assert the opinion that the principle underlying the 
operations of such a club as ours can be introduced into much 
smaller households, or a number of households can combine 
together to carry it out, as has been done with so much success 
by the ‘ Neighbourhood ’ Guilds, initiated by Dr. Stanley Coit in 
New York and London, and by the splendid Community Recreation 
Movement now being carried out in many centres in the U.S.A., 
and also in this country by village clubs. 

If a district or a number of small households in suburban areas 
would group themselves together for such community service, 
providing a general room where social gatherings of various kinds 
could be held, would that not in itself greatly brighten the lives 
of the members of those households ? The fact that social gather- 
ings are held, when songs and recitations and glees are welcome, 
gives an incentive to forget to gossip and instead to look up the 
reading and practise the song or the piece of music, and makes 
people feel that they are wanted, and that they have a contribution 
to give to the community in which they live which is valued. That 
is largely the secret of the success of the Women’s Rural Institutes, 
but there is no reason why the same plan should not be adopted 
by all members of the community, as is urged by the Village Clubs 
Movement. 

What I have said explains perhaps the stories to which I have 
alluded, and which have been a source of both amusement and 
annoyance to our friends. 

Such annoyance has been well worth enduring when we 
remember the social advantages we received through the medium 
of our club and how truly it increased that sense of understanding 
and mutual respect and regard which means so much when it 
exists between the members of a community which must of neces- 
sity be of so close a character when living under the same roof. 

Our home, whether at Haddo House, or at Ottawa, or at the 
Viceregal Lodge, Dublin, has been a very busy one, for there 
were always many visitors coming and going and much enter- 
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taining, both of an official character and also in connection 
with various organisations, which meant much careful planning, 
much attention and preparation, and a great deal of hard work and 
extra hours. If the members of our household, and not only the 
heads of the departments, but those of all grades, had not thrown 
themselves heart and soul into carrying out those entertainments 
so as to make them as pleasant as possible to the guests, we could 
never have achieved our purpose. We always had the conscious- 
ness that our household were just as keen as ourselves in making 
the various functions as successful as possible, whether those con- 
cerned parties of school-children, or His Majesty’s Ministers or 
Their Majesties themselves. 

Ladies who are hostesses know how much organisation and 
thought are required to make an entertainment a success, and the 
larger the entertainment and the larger the staff of servants the 
more thought and trouble does it require, and the more necessity 
is there for all to work heartily together. Indeed, I have always 
found the most intelligent co-operation among our household 
servants whenever and wherever there has been any special occa- 
sion for it, as well as when things have been moving along smoothly 
and regularly. : 

Of one thing I am very sure, and that is that the existence of 
our Household Club in no way tended to deteriorate the service 
rendered either to ourselves or to our guests, nor did it interfere 


with the discipline which must exist in every well-ordered house- 
hold. But it did introduce the element of deep, mutual regard 
and understanding and sympathy for one another’s lives, and a 
basis on which may be built a common fellowship for all true and 
noble purposes, which should surely be the outcome of every 
Christian home and the aim and desire of every thoughtful house- 
holder. 


IsHBEL ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR. 
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‘In a bird poem I want the real bird as a basis—not merely a 
description of it, but its true place in the season and in the land- 
scape, and no liberties taken with the facts of its life history. I 
must see, or hear, or feel the live bird in the verses. Give me the 
real bird first, and then all the poetry that can be evoked from 
it.’ Thus wrote John Burroughs, the American naturalist, in the 
introduction to his anthology Songs of Nature. A mam who can 
write a good bird-poem must have something both of the poet 
and of the naturalist in him. No mere egg-snatcher has ever 
written poetry, nor is he ever likely to do so. And some good 
poets who were not good naturalists have made appalling ‘ howlers ’ 
when attempting to sing about birds. 

It would be difficult to define a bird-poem, although to say why 
certain verses about birds are not bird-poetry would be easy. 
The best bird-poems catch the spirit of the bird; they re-create 
and make articulate in us the emotions, exaltations, ecstasies, 
which are aroused by seeing or hearing it ; we feel them dumbly, 
but only poets can put them into words. At the same time, by 
some subtle artistry, they make us see and hear the bird itself ; 
cunning rhythm and cadence conjure up its very song, or give us 
some delightful poise or wing-beat which we have noticed and 
loved. Many poems succeed in producing one or the other of 
these effects, but few satisfy both requirements. 

Keats’ Ode to the Nightingale—to my mind perhaps the most 
lovely lyric in the English language—does not quite come within 
our definition of a perfect bivd-poem. All the atmosphere, sen- 
suous and spiritual, of the nightingale’s song is there, but the 
poem might have been written by a man who had never seen a 
nightingale, and would not know one if he saw it. In the same 
way, Swinburne’s Swallow, my Sister, O Sister Swallow, is not a 
bird-poem, because it sings of the swallow of legend and mytho- 
logy, and not of the real bird. 

One poem which seems to me to fulfil all the requirements of 
bird poetry is T. E. Browne’s Vespers: 

O blackbird, what a boy you are ! 


How you do go it ! 
Vor. XCIV—No. 557 49 
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Blowing your bugle to that one sweet star— 
How you do blow it ! 

And does she hear you, blackbird boy, so far ? 
Or is it wasted breath ? 

‘Good Lord, she is so bright 

To-night ! ’ 
The blackbird saith. 

I know no poem which interprets the blackbird’s song so 
beautifully. The last three lines, besides being pure poetry, 
render the inconsequent cadence of the merle’s naive folk-song to 
perfection. Two lines from Horne’s poem, The Plough, express 
in the same way the song’s artless quality : 


With his own lonely moods 
The blackbird holds a colloquy. 


As the desultory phrases fall from his golden bill, he seems to be 
thinking aloud in music. The thrush is the conscious artist, the 
virtuoso. Your blackbird, as Bottom would say, is ‘ more con- 
doling.’ 

Many poems which are not entirely ‘ bird ’-poems contain 
passages which almost uncannily focus a,mood of Nature in one 
or two exquisite lines of bird-poetry. For instance, 


The redbreast whistles from a garden croft, 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


Can any language suggest more perfectly and tersely a picture of 
an English autumn? And does not 


While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now 


set one’s pulses tingling with the glow of a crisp spring morning ? 

There are other poems in which a line or two bring the very 
bird before our eyes more vividly than a page of uninspired 
description. For instance, 


And evening full of the linnets’ wings. 
One can see a flock of brown linnets sweeping down to their roost- 


ing-place at sundown, and hear the rustling of their wings. Or, 
again, take Davenant’s 


The lark now leaves his wat’ry nest 
And climbing shakes his dewy wings. 


Possibly the well-known and very beautiful setting of these 
verses to music unconsciously heightens their delight, but I know 
none which so truly wakes in one the joy of adewy May morning. 

George Meredith, though not a trained naturalist, had a good 
working knowledge of birds. His Lark Ascending is certainly the 
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best lark poem ever written. The metre itself is to me infinitely 
more expressive of the skylark’s song than the somewhat jerky 
rhythm of Shelley’s well-known verses, where the trochee at the 
end of the first and third lines of each stanza often breaks the 
swing, and pulls one up with a jolt. Meredith’s description of 
the bird’s song might well be applied to the impetuous rapture of 
his own verse : 

He drops the silver chain of sound 

Of many links without a break, 

In chirrup, whistle, slur and shake, 

All intervolved and spreading wide, 

Like water-dimples down a tide 

Where ripple ripple overcurls 

And eddy into eddy whirls ; 

A press of hurried notes that run 

So fleet they scarce are more than one, 

Yet changeingly the trills repeat 

And linger ringing while they fleet. 


In wealth and profusion of imagery he is certainly not inferior to 
Shelley : 

Such wooing as the ear receives 

From zephyr caught in choric leaves 

Of aspens when their chattering net 

Is flushed to white with shivers wet. 


And in interpreting the spirit of the song he touches deeper truths 
than Shelley. Both poets agree that to attain to such artless 
rapture is not for mortals : 


We want the key of his wild note 
Of truthful in a tuneful throat, 
The song seraphically free 

Of taint of personality, 


said one, and the other— 


I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 


But, says Meredith, there are men, some still with us and others 
no longer here, whose lives are of such nobility and beauty that 
they 

Yield substance, though they sing not, sweet 

For song our highest heaven to greet. 


Such souls create for us and for themselves a joy as deep and full 
as the lark’s 
Because their love of Earth is deep. 


Others of Meredith’s poems ring with bird music. In The 
Young Princess (Part I.), the opening lines give out the ‘ nightin- 
gale theme’ : 


E2 
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When the South sang like a nightingale 
Above a bower in May, 

The training of Love’s vine of flame 

Was writ in laws, for lord and dame 
To say their yea and nay. 


Each succeeding stanza is a variation of the same theme, em- 
broidered and transfigured by changes in stress and cadence, until 
the whole poem throbs with Philomela’s melody. 
In Part IV. of the poem the same theme is recapitulated : 
Sang loud, sang low the rapturous bird 
Till the yellow hour was nigh, 
Behind the folds of a darker cloud ; 


He chuckled, he sobbed, alow aloud ; 
The voice between earth and sky. 


The poet spreads the glamour of romance over the tender beauty 
of the summer night; we hear the magic strains floating up 
through the moonlight from the dim valleys, till our heart-strings 
quiver in sympathy. 

Another fine poem of Meredith’s is The Thrush in February. 
True, it is more a splendid pzan of his ‘ earth’ philosophy than 
a bird-poem, but it catches the note of exulting promise and hope 
which wells up in the song of a thrush on one of those first clear 
February evenings when one can almost hear Earth sigh as she 
wakes from her winter sleep. The line 


His island voice you then shall hear 


is memorable. It recalls instantaneously the arrogant indivi- 
duality of a lonely thrush’s carol at sunset, a quality so arresting 
as to give the impression that everything, animate and inani- 
mate, is listening to the music. 
Then there is his Melampus, who, 
With love exceeding a simple love of the things 
That glide in grasses and rubble of woody wreck ; 
Or change their perch on a beat of quivering wings 
From branch to branch, only restful to pipe and peck, 


learns, like Siegfried, wisdom of earth from the song of a bird : 


No fears have I of a man who goes with his head 

To earth, chance looking aloft at us, kind of hand ; 
I feel to him as to earth of whom we are fed ; 

I pipe him much for his good could he understand. 


There are many bird pictures, too, in Love in a Valley, which 
imprint themselves on the memory with the clearness of a well- 
cut cameo : 

Lovely are the curves of the white owl sweeping 
Wavy on the dusk lit by one large star. 

Lone on the fir branch his rattle note unvaried 
Brooding o’er the gloom, spins the brown eve-jar. 
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Nor can I forbear to mention the exquisite Sonnet in Modern 
Love beginning 

We saw the swallows gathering in the sky 

And in the osier-isle we heard them noise, 
in which the poet so tenderly and truly mirrors the tragedy of the 
‘ever diverse pair’ of lovers in the melancholy and calm of an 
autumn sunset. 

It is the fashion in these ‘ brisk and giddy-pacéd times’ to 
decry Tennyson. But many will always remember and love The 
Throstle if only for the sake of 

‘ New, new, new, new!’ is it then so new 
That you should carol so madly ? 

Browning’s poem Thus the Mayne glideth (from Paracelsus) is 

also memorable : 

Where the quick sandpipers flit 

In and out the marl and grit 

Which seem to breed them, brown as they. 
The lines are good. They flash the bird on your memory, and its 
elusiveness, due to its wonderful protective coloration. And 
there is also his The Lady and the Painter : 

You—clothed in murder of his best 

Of harmless beings— 
The lines are worthy of the attention of wearers of osprey plumes 
to-day. 

Shakespeare’s Hark, hark, the Lark, is a lyric which one loves, 
though it suffers from the subjective obsession which, to modern 
ears, disfigures most Elizabethan nature lyrics. Lo! here the gentle 
Lark, is free from any such blemish. His Under the Greenwood 
Tree is always welcome for the apt imitation of the thrush’s refrain, 
‘Come hither, come hither, come hither.’ Here, indeed, we have 

Sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child, 
Warbling his native wood-notes wild. 
The well-known vignette of the dabchick in Venus and Adonis 
always seems to me a particularly vivid description of that 
delightful bird : 
Like a dive-dapper peering thro’ a wave, 
Who being looked at ducks as quickly in. 

Summer ts tcumen in would find a place in my private antho- 
logy of bird-poems. It has a stark, pagan simplicity which is 
especially pleasing amid the sophistries of some modern verse ; 
‘cu-cu’ is its key-note ; in fact, in a well-known musical setting 
of the lines, it forms a kind of ground-bass. 

Wordsworth was not a great naturalist. But I love his 


Up with thee, up with thee into the clouds, 
because of the lilt and uplift of the opening lines. 
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Its beginning is much happier than that of another ‘ sky- 
lark’ poem of his. To address this inconsequent, light-hearted 
little bird as 

Ethereal minstrel, pilgrim of the sky, 


seems to the matter-of-fact field naturalist a trifle ludicrous. 

From the frequent allusions to the cuckoo in his poems he 
would seem to have had a great affection for this unnatural 
bird, whom modern ornithologists hold to be a polyandrous, or 
even a promiscuous, parasite. To him the cuckoo is 


No Bird : but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery. 


He expresses the same fancy in those haunting lines in The Soli- 
tary Reaper : 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 

In spring time from the cuckoo-bird, 

Breaking the silence of the seas 

Among the farthest Hebrides. 


His poem The Reverie of Poor Susan (‘at the Corner of Wood 
Street’) has, I think, achieved a popularity which exceeds its 
worth. The poet expresses quite beautifylly the country girl’s 
joy at hearing in stuffy London the thrush’s song, which takes 
her back to her old home ; but it does not appear to have occurred 
to him to consider what the thrush thought about it, imprisoned 
there for three long years. ‘ We think caged birds sing, when, 
indeed, they cry.’ Blake was nearer the mark when he wrote: 


A Robin Redbreast in a cage 
Puts all heaven in a rage. 


To him—a child of Nature—a bird in the bush was worth two in 
the hand. 
Then there is Webster’s 
Call for the robin redbreast and the wren, 
Since o’er shady groves they hover 


And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men. 


The natural history is fantastic enough, but the lines keep fresh 
the old legend which must have its foundation in the charming 
friendliness which these two little birds seem to cherish towards 
mankind. 

In Henley’s Margarite Sorori (‘ A late lark twitters from the 
quiet skies ’) the skylark’s ethereal music, faint and elusive, is 
heard throughout the whole poem to its close : 

My wages taken, and in my heart 
Some late lark singing, 
Let me be gathered to the quiet West, 


The sundown splendid and serene, 
Death. 
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The errors in ornithology committed by poets are legion ; one 
could easily write a paper on this subject alone. Of course the 
allusions to the nightingale’s unpleasant habit of impaling her 
breast upon a thorn cannot be classed as ornithological lapses ; 
they are merely conventional imagery. No self-respecting Eliza- 
bethan rhymester dare write about Philomela without dragging in 
the legend ; it simply was not done. Sidney managed it better 
than any of them: 


O Philomela fair, O take some gladness 

That here is juster cause of plaintful sadness : 
Thine earth now springs, mine fadeth ; 

Thy thorn without, my thorn my heart invadeth. 


But there are many other mistakes which are due, not to 
imagination, but to pure ignorance. The stock-dove was the 
‘ stock ’ dove of most of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
tury poets, and they constantly confuse it with the ring-dove, and 
even with the turtle-dove. The robin’s friendliness has blinded 
many poets to other less pleasant traits in his character. The 
ingenuous Wordsworth calls him 


The pious bird with the scarlet breast. 


If he had ever seen a young robin fighting his parent for posses- 
sion of the family pitch, he might have changed the adjective. 
‘ Our little English robin,’ who comes so confidingly, is, as like as 
not, a patricide, who, instead of tucking his beak peacefully under 
his wing, has stuck it into his father’s throat. 

Tennyson’s ‘many-wintered crow, that leads the clanging 
rookery home,’ may be excused as poetic licence. Rooks are 
gregarious ; crows—.e., Carrion crows—are solitary birds, and 
drive off intruders.1 

Clare, though in many ways an accurate observer, nodded when 
he made his ‘little trotty wagtail’ stoop to get a worm. On 
referring to a standard modern ornithological work I find that the 
food of the pied wagtail consists chiefly of ‘ diptera, but also 
coleoptera, and smaller lepidoptera, and neuroptera, as well as 
their larve’; ‘ fine confused feeding,’ no doubt, but worms are 
not included in any of these categories. A seventeenth century 
poet makes an owl shut his ‘ round blue eyes.’ But the eyes of 
the various species of owl vary through divers shades of yellow 
to brown and black. It was the poet, not the bird, whose eyes 
were shut on this occasion. 

It is surprising to find Shakespeare, who was country-born and 
bred, apparently falling into a vulgar error, or rather into three, 
in asmany lines. In the Merchant of Venice we find Portia saying : 


1 They are said to roost together in small parties in winter—but. not in 
rookeries, 
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The nightingale, if she should sing by day 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 


Now Shakespeare, reared 


Where nightingales in Arden sit and sing 
Amid the dainty dew-impearléd flowers, 


must have known that the nightingale does sing by day; and 
why did he not choose some less exuberant songster than the wren 
to decry by comparison? Troglodytes Troglodytes (who but a 
dusty ornithologist would give such a name to three inches of 
cheek and feathers ?) winds a cheerful strain which makes the 
woodland ring, in spite of his pigmy dimensions ; and he keeps 
his tail well up and sings in the winter too, when the southern 
warblers have left us. No, it is Portia, and not Shakespeare, who 
is speaking ; she was a town-bred lady, and a better student of 
human nature than of birds. But whether Shakespeare knew 
that only the male nightingale sings, it is permissible to doubt. 
Many good poets have since fallen into the same error. 

In this connection we may touch upon the curious inability 
of some singers to distinguish the blackbird’s strain from the 
song-thrush’s. How can one imagine any bird but the throstle 
singing 

She is sorry, sorry, sorry, 
Let herin! Let her in! 


And what'll he do? What’ll he do? 


Yet both phrases occur in alleged blackbirds’ songs. 

It is pathetically interesting to note how frequently references 
to birds occur in ‘war’ poems. Perhaps the most poignant of 
them is Julian Grenfell’s Into Battle : 


The blackbird sings to him, ‘ Brother, brother, 

If this be the last song you shall sing, 

Sing well, for you may not sing another. 
Brother, sing.’ 


The nearness of death often carries the mind back to country 
scenes beloved in childhood. When the dying Falstaff ‘ babbled 


o’ green fields,’ he must have remembered, too, the birds which 
sang in them. 


E. W. HENDY 
(Ernest Blake). 
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To the young history is not accessible. The very road to the 
wood is blocked by fallen trees. Dates, William the Conqueror 
1066 and the rest, Magna Carta, and Henry VIII.’s peculiar 
widowerhood, stand out vaguely, to be put on one side like pons 
asinorum when the bell rings. We are set to study French words 
without knowing who the French are, or were, Cesar’s De Bell. 


Gall, without knowing a ¢estudo from a legion, and fragments of 


Iphigenia without having heard of the Trojan War. 

Later we speak, with a hollow sigh, of what we used to know 
at school, and have, alas! forgotten. But we have not forgotten 
why Queen Anne, the lovely mother of Elizabeth, was beheaded, 
or why the Spanish empire crumbled to dust, or why Louis XIV. 
was not succeeded by his son, because we never knew. There was 
nothing about these things in Scott or Dumas, Kipling or 
Stevenson. 

Pondering on these mysteries of education, I conceived the 
idea of teaching history by the contemplation of a single day or 
a series of single days centuries apart, and while this was ger- 
minating in my mind I came across a tiny book which greatly 
amused me, and put me upon a roving inquiry into the position 
of men and women in Europe upon a particular day, upon which 
everybody I met seemed as singularly ill informed as I was 
myself. 

I entered the wood with the fourth Earl of Orford as my 
guide, and remembering that I was not a surveyor with a theo- 
dolite, or a forester with an axe, I enjoyed looking at the bluebells 
and daffodils, the sunlight slanting through the trees, and the 
glimpses of the deer, and have now to present as my spoils what 
I happened to collect in my wanderings. Whether I really 
gathered anything at all for others, or can offer a hint of interest 
to teachers of history, it is not for me to say. mb 

Let us take, then, Sunday, August 1, 1714, and see what the 
history of that day means, or might mean, to us, a day when 
Samuel Johnson was a child of five in Lichfield, and Elizabeth 
Jervis, now Mrs. Porter, was twenty-six, and not far off. being 
the mother of Lucy. Johnson and Mrs. Porter were married 
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twenty-two years later, and Lucy was for twenty years the com- 
panion of Johnson’s mother. But we must begin with something 
more worthy of the muse. England knew nothing of Samuel or 
Elizabeth. 

In the early hours of Sunday morning, then, Colonel Esmond, 
as we all know, rode down the street of Kensington, and found 
a great crowd round the gate leading to the Palace. 

There presently came from out of the gate Horse Guards with their 
trumpets, and a company of heralds, with their tabards. The trumpets 
blew, and the herald-at-arms came forward and proclaimed George, by 
the grace of God, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender 
of the Faith. And the people shouted ‘God save the King.’ 


So wrote the creator of Colonel Esmond and of his cousin Beatrix, 
making this moment the climax of a long history of adven- 
ture, and love-making, and disappointment. But for Beatrix, 
it is suggested, but for her allurement, her beauty, and her 
naughtiness, the triple crown so loudly and, indeed, so falsely 
trumpeted might have rested on the head of the Queen’s young 
half-brother, James Edward, then twenty-six years of age, 
James II. having died in exile thirteen years before. Intrigues, 
plots, and counterplots had occupied evetybody for a long time, 
and it was a dramatic moment, upon which much turned, perhaps 
your religion and mine, though this is not my opinion, possibly 
civil war worse than the Wars of the Roses; who knows? 
My purpose is merely to illustrate it by a short series of thumb- 
nail portraits of a few men and women of the moment, and 
incidentally to criticise the little book which, after an interval of 
a century and the perusal of many other writers, has accidentally 
come into my possession. It was written by the fourth Earl of 
Orford, and is called his Reminiscences. 

I am encouraged in this attempt by the discovery that general 
knowledge of George I., the founder of our dynasty and the 
grandfather of Frederick the Great, is, to say the most of it, 
meagre—‘ poor, barren, scanty.’ Outside educational circles and 
seminaries of sound learning few, indeed, can explain why the 
King did not bring with him the wife who is only known as the 
mother of George II. and of Sophia Dorothea of Prussia, or 
identify the fat and thin foreign women who did accompany him 
on his arrival in October in a country to which he was an entire 
stranger, among people whose language he could not speak, 
whose customs and morals he could not understand, and whose 
blood was none of his. 

Why was he king? What sort of a man was the Elector of 
Hanover, and why did Lord Orford at the age of ten, just order- 
ing his first Eton jacket, desire to kneel to him, and kiss his hand, 
at the close of his thirteen years’ reign? Perhaps it was one of 
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the many Walpole stratagems to thwart the Duchess of Kendal’s 
intrigues for the return of Bolingbroke to power. 

Anne, now at last dead on this August day, was five years the 
junior of George, and was, as all the world knows, the younger 
daughter of James II. and his first wife, the commoner whom he 
was so reluctant to marry, Anne Hyde. 

Queen Anne and King George were both great-grandchildren 
of James I., the succession being settled by the Act of William 
and Mary upon Sophia, George’s mother, daughter of the Princess 
Elizabeth who was the sister of Charles I. Carlyle wrote of the 
latter’s marriage in his Historical Sketches : ‘ She will be a Queen 
of Hearts, at any rate, and give rise to the present agreeable 
family of Hanover.’ 

Nothing of the royal family tree was known to the boy Walpole, 
though, as he lived to be eighty, he learnt all about it later. 
Still, as became his position at Eton, being the son of the Prime 
Minister, he shed a flood of tears at the monarch’s death. 

Looking at His Majesty with an indulgent eye, no one will 
forget that he and the Old Pretender, assuming that the latter 
was the son of James II., all warming-pan calumnies to the 
contrary notwithstanding, were equally related to another queen 
of hearts, Mary, whose strange life leaves all the romantic fiction 
writers far behind. Queen of Scotland when a week old, she was 
betrothed at six, and married at sixteen to a boy even younger 
than herself. Queen of France as well as Scotland at seventeen, 
she claimed to be also Queen of England. Widowed at eighteen, 
she married again at three-and-twenty, and only two years later, 
scarcely three months after the murder of Darnley, whom she 
had made king, ‘a conceited, arrogant, intolerable fool’ (as 
Randolph described him to Cecil), she married a third time, 
choosing of all men the one most concerned in that horrible 
crime. She was, indeed, the plaything of destiny, and her dreadful 
fate has veiled from the eyes of generations the criminal errors 
of her youth. 

Her descendant, George, was married to the beautiful and 
accomplished Sophia Dorothea of Zell, whose son, the Prince of 
Wales, came to England with the King in October, some weeks 
after the proclamation, and whose daughter married the father 
of Frederick the Great. No mention was made of the Queen. 
There was, in fact, no queen, owing to an act of Hanoverian 
barbarity which should have been impossible in the Stone Age. 

Bonivard’s imprisonment in Chillon lasted for six years, and, 
touched by the genius of Byron, created an impression of horror 
which will never fade. The Princess was immured by her husband 
in the castle of Ahlden for more than thirty years, broken by one 
short interval of a year, when, for military reasons, she was allowed 
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to leave her prison to visit her parents. She died very shortly 
before the King. Indeed, our author hints that she owed her life 
to a crack-brained French prophecy which convinced George 
that he would not long outlive his wife. 

The explanation is not very tedious, as it introduces three of 
the most adventurous spirits of the century, but because the events 
had no political significance, I suppose, the name of the wife of 
George I. and the mother of George II. is not even mentioned, 
except in a genealogical table as ‘ Sophia of Brunswick,’ in the 
five-volume standard History of England which is before me. 

Count Kénigsmark, a Swede, had two children: Count Philipp 
Christoph and his younger sister, the Countess Maria Aurora. 
The son entered the service of the Elector of Hanover, George’s 
father, and led a reckless life of adventure. 

Lord Orford writes in these disjointed and garrulous remi- 
niscences, hardly suitable, one would have thought, for the 
perusal of the young and charming Miss Berrys, to whom the 
book is dedicated, as follows : 


Though she [the princess] was very handsome, the prince, who was 
extremely amorous, had several mistresses: which provocation, and his 
absence in the army of the confederates, probably disposed the princess to 
indulge some degree of coquetry. At that moment arrived at Hanover the 
famous and beautiful Count Kénigsmark, the charms of whose person ought 
not to have obliterated the memory of his vile assassination of Mr. Thynne. 
His vanity, the beauty of the electoral princess, and the neglect under 
which he found her, encouraged his presumption to make his addresses to 
her, not covertly : and she, though believed not to have transgressed her 
duty, did receive them too indiscreetly. The old Elector flamed at the 
insolence of so stigmatised a pretender, and ordered him to quit his 
dominions the next day. 


Nothing could have been more proper: the indiscreet, but 
innocent, beauty admonished, and the stigmatised pretender 
peremptorily banished, peace and propriety would be restored. 
There would be no more attempts, like those alleged, to assist 
the Princess to escape from the country. 

But this was all on the surface ; underneath lay the plot for a 
murderous and ghastly revenge. The wretched youth was 
enticed by women too closely connected with George, ‘ and 
consequently enemies of the lady they injured,’ to bid her farewell 
in her bedchamber the next morning, before she rose, and having 
kissed her hand, was not only despatched by assassins on leaving, 
as near to her as Rizzio was to Mary, but his body, secreted under 
the floor of her dressing-room, was not found until George II. 
was king and on his first journey to Hanover made some altera- 
tions in the palace. He told Queen Caroline, who told Sir Robert 
Walpole, who told his son, afterwards the fourth Lord Orford 
and the author of the Reminiscences. This curious old gentleman, 
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who was known almost throughout his long life as Horace Walpole, 
is the subject of one of Lord Macaulay’s most acid and delightful 
essays. 
Lord Orford concludes the story with a touch of unconscious 
humour. The King (George II.) was, it appears, too tender of 
the honour of his mother to tell the secret to his mistress, ‘ nor 
did Lady Suffolk ever hear of it till I informed her of it several 
years afterwards.’ For this lady, originally Henrietta Hobart and 
then Mrs. Howard, and for the Duchess of Kendal (Mademoiselle 
Schulemberg), and her daughter, Lady Walsingham, and for the 
Countess of Darlington (Madame Kilmansegge), who accompanied 
the King from ‘ Osnaburg ’ to London, I must find a little space 
presently. Meanwhile let me explain the somewhat obscure 
reference to Kénigsmark’s ‘ vile assassination of Mr. Thynne,’ 
which is a very inaccurate reference to an event of 1682, when the 
adventurer was only nineteen years of age. 

Mr. Thynne, who, strangely enough, was painted by both Lely 
(from Westphalia) and Kneller (from Liibeck), and lies in the 
south aisle of Westminster Abbey, was the wealthy master of 
Longleat, and known as ‘Tom of Ten Thousand.’ Having 
married in 1681 the red-haired child-widow of Lord Ogle, née 
Elizabeth Percy, he had offended amongst others, it is said, the 
hungry adventurer from Sweden, who had vainly challenged him 
to fight. Mr. Thynne was shot with a blunderbuss in his carriage 
in Pall Mall, on the site of the United Service Club, by three 
villains named Vratz, Stern and Boroski, who were duly tried at 
the Old Bailey, convicted and hanged on the site of their crime. 
What old Horry Walpole, ‘turned of seventy-one,’ carelessly 
omitted to mention was that the Kénigsmark charged with them 
was acquitted, Pemberton, C.J., having summed up in his favour, 
and that, having been killed in action at Argos in 1686, he’ could 
not well have been murdered six years later under another name. 
He was John Philip, and not Philipp Christoph at all. 

The red-haired Miss Percy, who was the cause of all the 
trouble, began life at four years of age by inheriting six baronies 
in her own right. Before she was thirteen she married Lord Ogle, 
a boy of fifteen, to escape from being contracted to a king’s son, 
Charles Lennox, first Duke of Richmond, son of Charles II. and 
Louise de Kerouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth, the lovely emissary 
of Louis XIV. ‘ , 

There is to us something unseemly in these infant marriages. 
It is, indeed, scarcely credible, though true, that a girl of twelve 
can to-day make a valid marriage in this country. Lord Ogle 
never lived with his wife, and died shortly afterwards, where- 
upon, when she was not yet fifteen, she married Mr. Thynne, 
the Duke of Monmouth’s ‘ wealthy western friend’ (Dryden), a 
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notorious rake of thirty-three. In the year following his assas- 
staation she espoused the sixth Duke of Somerset, and at seven- 
teen was the mother of his successor. Later she became a great 
Court lady, and constantly met the rejected Richmond, Lord of 
the Bedchamber to George and husband to Lady Bellasis. 
Somerset was a stout fellow, attended officially four royal 
funerals, and carried the Orb at four coronations. His duchess, 
accused by Swift in his Windsor Prophecy, with a sneer at her 
auburn locks, of some complicity in her second husband’s murder, 
invoked the aid of the Archbishop of York to prevent the libeller 
from being made Bishop of Hereford. She even went further, and 
knelt before Queen Anne to present her with the Tale of a Tub 
and her personal supplications, and Swift was passed over, despite 
the cordial support of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

He could not obtain even an English deanery ; but in 1714 he 
had just been appointed to Dublin. He had not yet written the 
Drapier Letters or Gulliver's Travels, and had not long begun 
the tragedy of Vanessa and Stella. 

But I must return to the third Kénigsmark adventure. Maria 
Aurora, a girl of twenty-four, of great personal beauty, like her 
reckless brother, heard of his disappearance in Hanover, and left 
Hamburg for Dresden to make inquiries, which were never 
answered. Like Cadmus in search of Europa, she was diverted 
from a hopeless quest by a strange destiny. Augustus the Strong, 
a prince of her own age, and marked out for an equally dramatic 
career, had just become Frederick Augustus I., Elector of Saxony, 
and, as the historians say, he noticed her. The royal favour was 
accepted, and two years later she gave birth to Maurice, who was 
a bright youngster of twenty when George was proclaimed king. 
He became one of the most famous soldiers of the age, Marshal 
Saxe, commanded the armies of France, and won in 1745 the 
battle of Fontenoy. Fortunately for him, he led a considerably 
larger force than that of the English, Dutch, Hanoverians, and 
Austrians, commanded by ‘ Butcher’ Cumberland ; and he had 
also the unusual advantage of having served under Marlborough 
at one end of Europe and Eugene at the other. 

His mother, Aurora, called by Voltaire the most famous 
woman of two centuries, was still with the Elector when, in 1697, 
he became Augustus II., King of Poland (replacing Stanislaus 
Lesezynski, the nominee of Charles XII. of Sweden), and also 
when he was deposed in 1702. He then sent her on a fruitless 
errand to Charles, but after the death of the latter he regained 
the throne. He married Christine Eberhardine of Hohenzollern, 
and was said to have left ninety-nine illegitimate children besides 
Aurora’s Maurice. 

Aurora became abbess and lady provost of Quedlinburg, and 
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died, no doubt, in the odour of sanctity. Thus did the Kénigs- 
marks disturb the waters of Europe. George ascended the throne 
alone. 

In 1714 Clement XI. was Pope, and the most famous con- 
temporary sovereigns were Louis XIV., Peter the Great, and 
Charles XII. The last named was a prodigy of valour and tem- 
porary success. He was thirty-two, and was just escaping from 
the Turks through Hungary and Germany. Ascending the throne 
of Sweden at fifteen years of age, he shortly had drawn the sword 
against his country’s enemies and driven them where he liked until 
the battle of Pultowa, a dozen years later. He was absent from 
his country during eighteen years, nearly the whole of his reign. 
Dr. Johnson, in his Vanity of Human Wishes, wrote : 

His fall was destin’d to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand, 

He left a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

The Czar Peter of Muscovy, the victor of Pultowa, who had 
narrowly escaped capture the year before, was now forty-two. 
He had married Eudoxia Feodorovna Lopukhin, whom he divorced 
for conspiring against him in his absence. Later he married his 
mistress, Catherine (the widow of a foreign dragoon), afterwards 
his successor. She was Martha Skavrouska, a peasant, crowned 
queen in 1712 at thirty-two years of age. He made the army and 
navy of Russia, and built the new capital, St. Petersburg. A 
great man, though a barbarian. He slew defenceless prisoners 
with his own hand, and sent 16,000 Swedish captives to Siberia. 

Louis XIV., called Quatorze by those interested in furniture, 
tapestry and silks, is known to modern England for those events 
in his long career which have provided material for novels. In 
1714 his race was nearly run, and, owing to its length, he was 
about to be succeeded by his great-grandson, Louis XV., now 
four years old. 

The old man, Anne of Austria’s child, became king when five 
years of age, and reigned for no less than sixty-seven years. He 
had forced his grandson upon the throne of Spain as Philip V., 
and had committed many crimes, of which two stand out most 
horridly. He issued gooo lettres de cachet, and revoked the Edict 
of Nantes, staining his country with innocent blood. He had not 
even the excuse of being a barbarian. He‘married the Infanta 
Maria Theresa, daughter of Philip IV., a lady without charm, and 
sought love elsewhere. Frangoise Athenais de Rochechouart, 
wife of the Marquis de Montespan, who was violently got rid of, 
followed Louise de la Valliére, the sweet girl known to end 
schoolboy, in the affections of Louis. 

Poor Louise! After giving birth to four children, sha spent 
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thirty-six weary years in the Convent of the Carmelites as Louise 
de la Misericorde, and died in 1710. 

Hardly more fortunate was Francoise, dead these seven years, 
whose reign of fourteen years was longer and much more brilliant. 
She bore the King eight children, who were afterwards legitimised. 
Their birth, which seemed to increase her power, in reality caused 
her destruction. Each one, as soon as it was born, was carried to 
a certain mysterious house and handed over to Frangoise d’Aubigné, 
grand-daughter of Henri IV.’s general, the respectable and dis- 
creet young widow of the comic writer Paul Scarron, and when 
in course of time they were publicly recognised and taken to the 
Palace she went with them as their governess. In 1714 she was, 
I suppose, the most remarkable old woman in the world. Seventy- 
nine years old, she had been married to the King, eight years her 
junior, since 1685. The Queen had died in her arms two years 
before. What a career! Born in a prison of parents who had 
been married in a prison, she was appointed by Pope Innocent 
XII. Visitor of all the convents in France, and in her seminary of 
St. Cyr was so devout that she only permitted one male visitor, 
Peter the Great. 

Louis was the master of one or two ‘great Ministers, like 
Colbert and Louvois, and many great soldiers: Condé, Turenne, 
Luxembourg, the Duke of Berwick, Vauban, Villars, and others, 
but not of Eugene, famous in every nursery as the colleague of 
Marlborough at Blenheim and Malplaquet. 

Prince Eugene of Savoy, now fifty-one, and recovering from 
his thirteenth wound, was the son of the Comte de Soissons and 
of Mazarin’s niece, Olympia Mancini, and should have com- 
manded the French armies which he defeated, but the arrogant 
King had refused him an ensign’s commission. He had just 
concluded the Peace of Rastadt, and had twenty-two years of 
active life before him. 

The Pope, Clement XI. (Gian Francesco Albani), made himself 
popular by his courteous manners, literary talents, and irre- 
proachable conduct, but by his political blunders the temporal 
power of the See was almost entirely lost. 

Of the men whom George found in England the most important, 
perhaps, was a prisoner in the Tower, a young man of thirty- 
eight, Robert Walpole, who three years later was to be the father 
of our loquacious gossip, Horace. Marlborough (sixty-four), the 
first general in Europe, was, though Commander-in-Chief, without 
influence and a spent force, owing, it is said, to his lack of ability 
to serve any master with fidelity. He was not even a member of 
the Council which carried on the government in the King’s 
absence ; but he was a duke, a Prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and the owner of Blenheim—and of Sarah (‘ Mrs. 
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Freeman’). He died in 1722 and was buried with great pomp 
in the Abbey. 

Thackeray had a poor opinion of him. ‘O you beautiful, 
smiling Judas,’ he wrote, ‘what master would you not kiss or 
betray? What traitor’s head, blackening on the spikes on 
yonder gate, ever hatched a tithe of the treason which has worked 
under your periwig ?’ 

Robert Walpole got his chance through the death of two elder 
brothers, and having succeeded to the family estates, entered 
the House of Commons at twenty-five, and made a good start, 
but having become a Cabinet Minister, was expelled the House 
in 1712 and imprisoned in the Tower for ‘ notorious corruption.’ 

In 1714, as an ardent Hanoverian, he was restored to power 
and made a Privy Councillor, and soon became First Lord of the 
Treasury. Even when he lost that office he was able to regain 
it, owing to the South Sea Scheme, which so unsettled the national 
finances that he alone could restore them; but he remained in 
power by bribery, and again narrowly escaped expulsion, resigning 
in 1742 with an earldom. We owe him much, but must confess 
him to have been fortunate. We have to think of him for the 
moment as the great Minister who, with an embarrassing past, 
was about to rise to a supreme position under the new King 
and his son, George II. He actually died in the year 1745, and 
was succeeded firstly by his eldest son, secondly by the latter’s 
son, and then in 1791 by the old bachelor, Horace. 

He in his old age was more interested in scandal than scholar- 
ship, and begins by describing how at ten years of age he was 
allowed to kiss the King’s hand just before his last journey to 
Hanover. The interview was arranged by the Duchess of Kendal 
in the apartments of her ‘niece,’ the Countess of Walsingham. 
It was long after the painful quarrels between the King and the 
Prince of Wales, and was only worth notice on account of the 
mystery attaching to the two noble ladies mentioned. The 
Queen by right, it will be remembered, still dragged a weary 
chain as ‘ Duchess of Halle’ at Ahlden, and it was said that the 
King had been allowed by his father to divorce her privately, 
and to marry morganatically an ugly maid-of-honour to his 
mother, called ‘ Mademoiselle Schulemburg.’ Lord Orford says 
that the divorce and the morganatic marriage were a sham, and 
that Lady Walsingham, whom he calls Melusina Schulemburg, 
was the daughter, and not the niece, of the maid-of-honour, and 
strongly resembled the King. Those cynically minded may 
remember at the sound of her title that ‘ our Lady of Walsingham ’ 
was the image of the Virgin in the Augustine Priory to which 
Henry VIII. made a barefoot pilgrimage, and that Sir Francis 
Walsingham, the father-in-law of both Sir Philip Sidney and 
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of the Earl of Essex, failed to obtain anything more than a 
knighthood for all his great services to Elizabeth. Melusina 
married the Earl of Chesterfield (1694-1773), the author of the 
Letters. Her full name was Petronilla Melusina von der Schulem- 
burg, and Horace’s innuendoes were justified by the fact, appa- 
rently known to him, that she was born before George had any 
cause for suspicion against his wife, that is, before the episode 
in 1694 which formed the absurd ground for the imaginary 
divorce. 

It may have been Hanoverian etiquette to style a German 
maid-of-honour ‘ mademoiselle,’ but the mother’s real title was 
Countess Ehrengard Melusina von der Schulemburg, and, in the 
contemptuous language of the Court, she was called ‘ the Maypole.’ 
Her daughter was born in 1693, and was, therefore, twenty-one 
years of age. It was not till she was forty that she married Philip 
Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, and the union was only less despic- 
able than that of a little girl with an old voué. It was a mere 
form, but the blushing bride was rich and very accommodating, and 
she probably sought protection against her half-brother, George II., 
who naturally hated her. He was devoted to his mother. 

Lord Chesterfield did much in his seventy-nine years. In spite 
of the law, he entered the House of Commons before he was of age, 
and became a great man. By the irony of fate, he owes his immor- 
tality to a volume of letters on deportment and to Boswell’s 
Johnson. Besides the Schulemburgs, there were other royal mis- 
tresses whose lives were more interesting to Horace (if not to 
the Miss Berrys) than those of Addison and Steele, whom he does 
not mention. He attacks the German Kilmansegg and the Eng- 
lish Anne Brett with characteristic sharpness. The notorious 
Countess of Platen (Kilmansegg) was created Countess of Dar- 
lington, and had a daughter, Charlotte, who married Lord Howe. 
The Countess had also been the mistress of Kénigsmark, con- 
nived at his murder when he deserted her, and kicked him in the 
face as he lay dying. A corpulent ogress, she was the object of 
scurrilous libels. 

Miss Brett was of obscure origin, being the ‘ eldest daughter 
by her second husband of the repudiated wife of the Earl of 
Macclesfield, the unnatural mother of the poet Savage.’ The 
King’s death prevented her elevation to the peerage, and she 
married Sir William Leman. 

‘ My stories,’ says the author, ‘ have nothing to do with his- 
tory.’ Perhaps he was thinking of what his father, when dying, 
had replied to his offer to read aloud: ‘ Anything but history. 
That must be false.’ 

The reign of George I., writes Horace in conclusion, is only 
‘a proem to the history of the reigning house of Brunswick, so 
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successively agitated by parallel feuds.’ Not everyone can write 
like that, and few, perhaps, will hereafter make the attempt. 
But as we take leave of him Lord Orford looks back at us from 
the secure ramparts of his 3000 letters, and smiles at the fame of 
Addison and Steele, with whose re-echoing names and one other, 
I, too, must end. 

Of the same age as Peter the Great, they were both forty-two 
in 1714, and as brother Oxonians, collaborators, and rivals, are 
inseparably associated. Joseph Addison, the founder of a new 
style of writing, was not yet married to the Countess of Warwick, 
and had five years to live. He wrote 274 Spectators, and made 
readers during two centuries forget that he became Secretary of 
State. Sir Richard Steele claimed to have introduced him to the 
world, and was himself responsible for 236 Spectators and 188 
Tatlers. He had entered the Guards as a gentleman volunteer, 
became a member of Parliament, and was knighted for presenting 
some provincial address to his sovereign. He outlived his friend 
by ten years. 

Alexander Pope, the greatest poet of his age, was, like the 
Pretender, twenty-six. He had written his Essay on Criticism, 
and his Rape of the Lock; and had begun his Jiiad, which was 
to provide the money for his famous villa at Twickenham. He 
had thirty working years before him. 


FRANCIS NEWBOLT. 
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THOUGHTS ON SUCCESS 


On the one side Smiles, the gospel of ‘Get on or get out,’ 
your statue in a public garden, and so forth; on the other the 
figures of interesting failures, distinguished, brilliant, pathetic, 
the disdain of the intellectual for pushing commonness, and 
a fine essay written years ago by Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
in which the vulgarity of success was pilloried and the nobility 
of failure exalted. Very well. By temperament my sympathies 
go with the latter division, and Heaven knows the self-protective 
instinct might well urge me to sneer at success and claim admira- 
tion for failure. Yet, for all that, my reflecting mind has its 
doubts. It is a commonplace that success spoils people, and we 
all know instances which at first sight appear undeniable. Every- 
body liked X., a modest, quietly sociable and sympathetic young 
man in the days before he succeeded ; nobody could possibly like 
X. now, domineering, shouting platitudes, and adding ‘‘ What ? ” 
with a palpably hollow heartiness to the ends of his sentences. 
But if X.’s good qualities had been genuine, and not affected as 
an aid to getting on, could they have been so easily discarded ? 
Doesn’t it look as if success had simply removed an hypocrisy and 
brought out X.’s true character? Isn’t that all to the good? Or 
is it? It may be argued that it is better for the general comfort 
that some qualities should be simulated if they do not exist. There 
evidently is room for quibbling. Mrs. Y. was a jolly young woman, 
intelligent, amusing, and exercising, as it seemed, a pleasant 
hospitality for its own sake ; since she has revealed social ambi- 
tions, and has ‘ arrived,’ she is despised as a lion-hunter. Well, 
she has a right, if she likes, to demand that her guests shall have 
roared in public, and there is this to be said of her success, that, 
unlike most others, it is not necessarily at the expense of compe- 
titors, for her lions would go presumably to other houses also 
which offered them the same inducements. I fancy the deprecia- 
tion of Mrs. Y. is due to dislike of success in general, and that one 
would find her as jolly as ever if only one were a lion. On the 
other hand, success is said sometimes to mellow people. There is 
Z.—I hate these sham initials, but what can one do ?—who used 
to be gloomy and bitter, and hit at every head which was raised 
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above the crowd, and now is a genial host, indulgent to the most 
eminent. But then there are those who delighted in the caustic 
wit of Z.’s unsuccess and deplore that nowadays there is nothing 
inhim. One is fairly driven to some slight effort of analysis. 

We ought to take, I am afraid, types of success and inquire 
what the effect of these is likely to be in the absolute, and what 
qualities go to their production, the exercise of such qualities 
having an obvious effect on character and manners. We ought 
also to inquire what are the effects of failure. Then we shall be 
in a better position to decide between Smiles and Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham. A platitudinous inquiry, the reader may sigh, but the 
results are really not to be got in a flash of inspiration ; the ground 
has to be traversed. 

There is the type of success which is got by accident, such as 
wealth procured by someone else’s tips in stocks and shares, or 
important position attained by a relation’s influence or money. 
The effects of this type are generally bad, and you must distin- 
guish from it, though also accidental in a way, inherited position or 
money, which does not, as a rule, produce those bad effects, per- 
haps because a nature predisposed to them is schooled by expec- 
tation and environment. But the type I have named does really 
seem to produce insolence and intolerance and pride, and is 
probably responsible, in the main, for the ill repute of success and 
proverbs about beggars on horseback. It also, oddly enough, 
produces conceit more than other types, just as a man who has 
backed a winning horse by pricking a card with his eyes shut com- 
ports himself immediately as a judge of racing. I know of no 
good effects of it to balance the ill unless it be, in the case of acci- 
dental wealth, an occasional generosity apt to be mixed with 
vanity and ostentation, and the case may be given here unre- 
servedly against success. , 

The very opposite of this is the genuine success of the artist, 
the man who has set before himself purely an achievement of art 
and has accomplished it in his own judgment and in that of those 
he respects. The effects of this in the absolute on character seem 
to me to be wholly good, and a point is made on the other side— 
or could be made if that side ever were occupied with this type of 
success. Such success as this opens the heart and the lungs, as 
Sterne said of laughter, raises the vitality, sweetens the whole 
nature, and, since it is never got without hard trying, brings with 
it sympathy for others who are trying, but have not yet succeeded. 
But, alas ! this pure type and the worldly type of the gospellers of 
success are different things, and we live in the world. Sometimes 
it brings worldly success with it, itself unalloyed, as I admit in 
spite of the pessimists and perhaps with a little reluctance of my 
own ; sometimes the purely artistic success is perceived by the 
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world and ensures worldly rewards. More often it does not, and 
then one of two things happens. Worldly success may be fore- 
gone. The heart and lungs may have been opened but the 
quarters remain cramped, debts unpaid, children uneducated ; 
the evils of worldly unsuccess may be upon the artist, and it takes 
a stout nature to resist them ; in all but the wholly magnanimous 
or wholly childlike the sweetness is likely to turn gradually to 
bitterness. Or else the worldly success may be attained by other 
qualities and means than those which brought the artistic: by 
advertisement, by push, by an eye for associates who can be 
useful, and by a habit of cultivating them. I do not say that these 
qualities and means are necessarily bad, and it is certain that they 
have often co-existed with qualities or gifts which make a fine 
artist. But they are not amiable qualities, and the exercise of 
them impairs their possessor’s social value, unfits him for real 
friendship, dehumanises him. This particular worldly success in 
the absolute may not spoil a man, may, indeed, increase his 
geniality and kindness, but the qualities exercised in gaining it do 
spoil him. So in this paragraph we have a point to each side. 

There are successes which are made by worse means than 
advertisement and push and a mean use of social life. In politics, 
I am told—but am not called upon to say if I believe—a man is 
wonderfully helped by a taste for intrigue, by disloyalty to 
friends, and by the constant practice of intellectual dishonesty. 
In certain sorts of business low cunning has been found profitable, 
and ruthlessness is said to have strengthened the early steps of 
multi-millionaires. We need not linger over these distressing 
matters, however, because the inference is obvious. If the 
imputation be true, we can but avert our eyes from the resulting 
horrors and admit that so far as they are concerned success is 
condemned. Another quality generally said to be necessary is 
the power and practice of unremitting toil. That is not always 
the case. It is not true of card-sharping, company-promoting, 
or some spheres of high finance. It is true, however, of the 
lawyer, the doctor, and various other professions. In this 
regard I must risk censure to preserve honesty. I admire hard 
work very much indeed, but I cannot truthfully say that I think 
it improves the hard worker’s disposition. It tends to irritability 
and truculence, and also to narrowness outside its own sphere. 
Your hard worker conceives that he more than other men has 
a right to complain of the club dinner or his wife’s friends, and 
having no time to revise his prejudices, is loud in proclaiming 
them. He may have gained the right to this by his services to 
the community or to his family, but in the result he, too, is to a 
certain extent spoiled by the exercise of a quality which made for 
success. 
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So far the argument seems, on the whole, to have gone against 
Smiles and Company. (I take Smiles as a symbol, never having 
read him, and trust I do him no injustice.) We have seen that 
the qualities which gain or help success tend often to spoil people. 
Be it remarked, however (for there is a distinction), that success 
in the absolute in itself has not done this as a rule. At the 
worst, in this sense, we have seen it spoil some stupid people to 
whom it came by accident, or, as in X.’s case, evoke undesirable 
qualities which were latent. And here comes a point on the 
other side. All failures are not distinguished, or brilliant, or 
pathetic, by any means. Suppose two men exactly alike in 
character, but one with the knack of doing what is wanted, or 
with an additional stroke of luck, or what not, which makes 
success. Suppose that both were amiable at the start. The 
successful one may become complacent or give himself airs of a 
conqueror, but may not the other grow bitter and morose? Or 
suppose that both were unamiable. Well, the one may be con- 
firmed in his unpleasantness by success, but I doubt if the other 
will be improved by failure. Moreover, all the bad qualities we 
have thought of, pushfulness, intrigue, cunning, and the rest, 
may be heartily practised and yet result in failure, and there is 
added to them in the case of bad men malignity, and in most 
cases the fretfulness of anxiety. Your failure, too, may work as 
hard as anyone. It is a difficult business to sum up. As we 
grow into years, with whatever ease words may still come to us, 
thoughts come burdened with qualifications and exceptions. 
Perhaps general questions should be treated only by the young. 
But, for my part, I think that success has been wronged by its 
intellectual detractors. Some sorts of it, as the true successes in 
art or science, are wholly good in their effects. And in the baser, 
unholy sort I think that success in itself spoils people less than 
failure. It is striving and competition and too hard work which 
spoil people, not their rewards. And rogues are rogues, whether 


they succeed or fail. 
G. S. STREET. 
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A FASCINATING LAND : THE ALGARVE 


Tuis ‘ land of promise,’ as Southey dubbed it, is the most southerly 
province of Portugal, and remains, as in his day, a terra incognita 
to British tourists. 

It was pitch-dark when I alighted at 3 a.m. one mild May 
morning at a station a few miles short of Faro—the capital of the 
province—whence passengers for Silves and other places to the 
westward were set down with the mails, and conveyed to 
their homes in a ‘ machine ’ of rude architecture fulfilling the réle 
of coach. The tortures of this primitive mode of travel having 
been confided to me by a friend, I had bespoken a carriage from 
Portimdo, and on emerging from the station was accosted by 
a cloaked figure resembling a ‘ stage assassin,’ who, thrusting a 
piece of paper into my hand and muttering something about 
“Senhor Ingleze,’ led the way to a carriage and, mounting the 
box, drove off; and although I consoled myself that I was not 
as the others—condemned, for their sins, to the mail-cart—the 
experience that followed was by no means blissful. 

Presently something in the motion recalled a vanished past, 
a series of violent lurches, like a ship at sea, convincing me that 
this particular highway had not been interfered with since I last 
passed over it, some two years earlier. But there was nothing 
surprising in this, for we Britons are wont to forget that amongst 
the time-honoured customs of Portugal—at least since the 
Braganzas seized the throne (1640)—is the aggravating one of 
leaving roads, after they have been made, to take care of them- 
selves. These sticklers for the amanha (to-morrow) doctrine 
of life have, however, in the Chinese an excellent precedent 
for the custom. 

When Queen Maria I.—‘ mad Maria,’ as I have heard that 
pious but half-crazy lady irreverently styled—graced the throne 
at the end of the eighteenth century, nice roads were made between 
Lisbon, where she dwelt, and Caldas, Santarem and Coimbra— 
places she occasionally visited—with excellent stone bridges over 
rivers and streams, all finished in a very superior manner. ‘ They 
have never been repaired since they were made, and are now 
impassable in many places,’ wrote a traveller twenty years later. 
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Apropos, a famous count once rose in the House of Peers at 
Lisbon and exclaimed, ‘ Roads! roads! Where is the use of 
roads—unless it be to facilitate the invasion of the neighbouring 
enemy ?’ (Spain). As late as 1852 there were no railways in the 
country. The Government mails between Lisbon and Oporto 
were still conveyed on horseback at the rate of three miles an 
hour. There was neither coach, diligence, nor even a carrier’s 
cart between the capital and the second city in the realm ; while 
in the interior there were no roads worthy of the name, the very 
streets and thoroughfares being converted into mere nurseries 
for manure. 

The long connection of Portugal with the East in times past 
has not been without its effect on the national character. 
Foreigners long resident in the country assert that Portugal is 
not Europe, but just a bit of the East tacked on to it. 

As we lurched and bumped along, the moon, hitherto in 
hiding, sailed forth into a clear sky, disclosing every feature of 
the landscape for miles around. But a rival was at hand: 
already a flush of orange had suffused the eastern horizon, and our 
bright particular satellite after loitering for a while, like a great 
Chinese lantern, over the brow of a hill, having finished its task, 
sank dreamily to bed. The sun at the same moment rose in all 
its majesty over a distant range of purple mountains, and another 
day had begun in the Algarve. 

And now a turn in the road disclosed a scene of fairy-like 
loveliness. Silves, one of the most famous and venerable towns in 
Portugal, an old time stronghold of the Moors and one of their 
last resting-places in Europe, lay below, slumbering peacefully in 
its happy valley like an enchanted city, half obscured under a 
veil of purple haze. So magical was the effect that for a moment 
I failed to pierce the incognito under which an old acquaintance 
had disguised itself. Very different indeed were the conditions 
under which I had last viewed the town—at midnight, under a 
torrential downpour. One is so apt to forget the well-nigh 
illimitable powers of the arch-impressionist Nature, especially 
when it has mist and sunlight to conjure with; and it was with 
difficulty that I became at last convinced of its identity. But 
it was Silves, sure enough, for while I was absorbing the exquisite 
vision the crenelated towers of the venerable fortress caught 
the ‘roseate hues of early dawn’; and in Spite of their six 
centuries of a rough-and-tumble existence, with its implied 
vicissitudes, they still seemed to bear themselves as proudly as if 
Moorish sentinels paced the walls ; it only needed the muezzin’s 
call to prayer from some graceful minaret to vivify the past. 

Skirting the town, we turned abruptly to the southward, 
crossed the river, navigable thus far at high tide, and drew up 
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at a wine-shop; and while the horses rested and the driver 
refreshed himself I busied myself with a sketch-book. 

Half an hour’s further progress through a featureless country, 
over a shocking road—the occupant of the carriage wondering 
the while whether the penance he was enduring would be deemed 
equivalent, at the making up of accounts, to the hair shirt and 
peas in the shoes of old time pilgrims—and we reached an estuary, 
which expanded lower down into the harbour of Portimio ; and 
at 8 a.m. we were at the hotel. 

Friends at Lisbon having provided me with introductions to 
some of the local gentry, one of the latter—a landed proprietor 
with extensive foreign business connections—met me, and not 
only most obligingly offered to make arrangements for various 
excursions in the neighbourhood, but, in accordance with a kindly 
Portuguese custom, placed himself and all his possessions at my 
disposal for as long as I cared to remain in the Algarve. 

A proposal to set off instantly on a round of sight-seeing was 
coldly received. In truth, a night journey, followed by five hours’ 
jolting over Algarvian highways, disposed one for sleep rather 
than for gadding about under a hot sun in pursuit of knowledge. 
So it was arranged that our wanderings for the first day were to 
consist of a visit, later on, to a sardine factory, followed by a 
drive in the cool of the evening to Alvor, a spot I had expressed 
a particular desire to visit. 

At the time appointed my obliging cicerone duly appeared ; and 
some arrears of sleep having been worked off in the interval, I 
felt eager to commence the course of mental improvement. 

Without troubling the reader with details relating to the 
cleaning, cooking and tinning of sardines, I may mention that the 
factory seemed to have attracted to itself all the feminine youth 
and beauty of the town. So crowded was it, indeed, with comely 
young women that I could not refrain from complimenting 
Senhor X.—who, like all his countrymen, was a devoted admirer 
of the fair sex—on the nice taste he had shown in the selection of 
his employees. These graceful young people were busily engaged 
in the various operations pertaining to the sardine-packing 
industry ; and if bright eyes, merry faces, and the loud prattle 
of the donzellas afforded any clue to their feelings, it was evident 
that they deemed themselves as well occupied in curing fish—and 
thus earning money—on a Sunday afternoon as in flaunting about 
in cheap finery with their male admirers. 

Most of the produce of the Portimao factories finds its way to 
England, whence an order amounting to several thousand pounds’ 
worth had just come to hand. It was interesting to learn, 
moreover, that before the Act of Parliament which ordained 
that all articles imported into the United Kingdom must bear a 
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clear indication of their place of origin Portuguese sardines were 
classed as French produce. And I can only remark thereon that, 
if the Portimao brand of fish is not amongst the common objects 
of our shop windows and breakfast-tables, it should be, for it is 
heartily to be commended as quite equal in flavour to the 
better-known product of France. 

It astonished me to hear that all the oil for curing was imported 
from France, for Portugal is a land flowing with wine and oil. 
If native chroniclers are to be believed, indeed, in the golden age 
of native agriculture—stated to be somewhere about 1300, under 
the beneficent rule of King Diniz, surnamed ‘ The Husbandman,’ 
of whom Camoens sang : 


Beneath his sceptre blooms the land serene— 


the produce of the native olive was so highly esteemed that 
most countries in Europe drew their supplies of it from fair 
Lusitania. And now? Well, owing ‘to ineptitude or, as some 
people aver, the laziness of the people, a pure, sweet oil is practi- 
cally unobtainable in the country. Wherefore the sardine-curing 
industry—a most flourishing one—is forced to seek elsewhere for 
an article Portugal is perfectly capable of producing from her own 
soil. Such is the decadent state of agriculture in this ‘ land of 
promise.’ 

A far-seeing Secretary of State—one Dom Luis da Cunha— 
in a confidential paper drawn up for his son in 1740, wrote: 
‘What is Portugal? It is a corner of land divided into three 
parts : one barren, one belonging to the Church, and the remaining 
part not producing grain enough even for its inhabitants.’ The 
soil has been shamefully neglected in the past, and the people 
love to have it so. ‘ What a delightful country this might be 
made, and would soon become, were it in the hands of the English 
or the French instead of the slovens who now possess it !’ was the 
plaint of an old time traveller. 

“Do you know,’ said a foreign resident in Lisbon to me, 
“there is but one place in this benighted country where oil fit for 
cooking purposes can be procured? and I have bespoken the 
entire produce of that favoured nook for several years in advance.’ 

It is only fair to state that this anomalous condition of things 
is excused by the natives on the ground that they prefer the 
flavour of their own rank extract. French oil, they declare, has 
no taste, a kind of reasoning that reminds one of the Lisbon 
dandy who, being twitted with the filth and stench of Lisbon in 
former times, replied that, for his part, it was the lack of filth 
and smells in London that made his residence there so disagreeable. 
It was Southey who declared that no vice inclines a man to lie 
so easily as vanity. 
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The drive to Alvor, in company with my obliging cicerone, 
who was a much-travelled man, full of information and with a 
perfect command of the English language, lay through a pleasant 
undulating country thickly bestrewn with almond, fig and caruba 
trees. The last named, known also as the locust bean, enjoys 
an advantage over its rivals in that it seems to have a partiality 
for the poorest of soils, where nothing else flourishes, and has the 
happy knack, moreover, of producing immense quantities of 
fruit—if its produce deserves that name—without exacting much 
attention from its owner, a characteristic which ensures its 
popularity amongst Portuguese agriculturists. The bean is 
mostly exported to England for conversion into ‘ bean cake’ for 
cattle. 

A poverty-stricken village on the edge of a lagoon some five 
miles distant represents what was once a place of some note. 
My friend, who was something of an antiquary, assured me that 
Alvor was built originally about B.c. 500. Certainly its modern 
representative seemed to be drifting into a condition more in 
keeping with that remote age than with the present. The event 
which lifted it into fame was the death here in 1495 of Dom 
John II., styled ‘O Perfeito’ (the perfect). Opinions may 
differ as to the propriety of such a distinction being thrust on 
any human being, even if a king. There is no denying, however, 
that a monarch who could arrest and execute the most powerful 
of his nobles and follow this up by stabbing another duke in his 
own palace ; who caused the Bishop of Evora to be thrown into 
a well, doubtless in search of truth ; and who, by way of crushing 
opposition in the ‘ Upper House,’ caused eighty of the leading 
nobility to be executed ‘ with or without trial,’ must have been 
a man of real grit. 

It was Isabel of Castile who, on hearing of King John’s death, 
pronounced his eulogium: ‘ The Man is gone!’ 

It would be a mistake, however, to believe that ‘the perfect ’ 
King wasted his days in puncturing obstreperous dukes or 
throwing bishops down wells, for these exploits were merely the 
diversions of a busy and really useful career. In truth, Dom 
John II. was a man of many parts; and although his plaint on 
succeeding to the throne—in regard to the neglected condition of 
the kingdom—was that ‘he had inherited the highways and 
byeways of Portugal,’ he did much to augment the power and 
prestige of his country. Not only did he take an immense interest 
in shipbuilding, but, by way of advancing the art amongst his 
subjects, he encouraged the immigration of English shipwrights, 
a precedent to be followed in after-years by the Marquis of 
Pombal. 

Dom John II. was one of the earliest and warmest supporters 
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of the English alliance, and by way of clinching it expressed a 
desirejfor his daughter to marry our Richard III. Alas that 
‘our Richard’s ’ ideas in regard to the match were not placed on 
record ! 

It was by the express desire of this versatile monarch that the 
astrolabe was adapted to the purposes of navigation by one 
Martin Behaim, in conjunction with the Jewish physicians 
Rodrigo and Josepe. Credit must also be allowed him for having 
been the first to apply to naval purposes the artillery which had 
come into general use on land a century earlier. 

That a king of this bent of genius should support with 
enthusiasm the ambitious projects of Prince Henry, ‘ The 
Navigator,’ is not surprising, though, strange to relate, it was this 
very infatuation that proved his undoing, for he was so wrapped 
up in the scheme of discovering a route to India round the 
Cape that he not only refused to listen to the importunities of 
Christopher Columbus—who had come to pay his respects in hope 
of acquiring patronage and, more important still, money—but 
caused him to be ejected neck and crop, under the conviction that 
the poor fellow was a chattering impostor. Thus was Portugal 
deprived of the honour of being associated with the discovery of 
North America. 

To the ‘ perfect ’ King’s honour be it recorded, however, that 
when he discovered his mistake he did his best to make amends, 
for on the return of the great explorer Dom John not only declined 
to sanction his murder, but actually allowed Columbus to quit the 
kingdom with a whole skin after a visit—an act of magnanimity 
on the part of a sovereign which was rare in those days. 

Columbus’ discovery incited the King to even greater efforts 
in furtherance of his hobby, and it is recorded of him that such 
was his ardour in the equipment of the squadron destined 
eventually to realise the dream of his life that death alone 
terminated his labours. 

With the exception of the late Dom Carlos, of unhappy 
memory, John II. was the only monarch of this ancient realm 
who graced the Algarve with his presence ; and his visit was due 
to necessity rather than choice. An illness due to blood-poisoning 
—attributable to the filthy condition of the capital —induced the 


1 The foul state of Lisbon and its royal palaces in former times was pro- 
verbial. The royal family had often to quit the capital for fear of the plague. 
But neglect of sanitation was not confined to Portugal. The palace of Versailles 
in the time of Louis XIV. was thus described by Saint Simon: ‘ His own apart- 
ments and those of the Queen are dull, close, and stinking.’ Evelyn describes our 
Charles II.’s apartments as being ‘ always nasty and stinking.’ But evil smells 
seem to have characterised all society functions at that time. Pepys, describing 
his visit to Glasgow in 1682, wrote to his friend Hewer : ‘ The truth is, there is so 
universal a rooted nastiness hangs about the person of every Scot (man and 
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Court physicians to send His Majesty, as a last resource, to the 
sulphur baths of Monchique. The properties and effects of these 
powerful waters being then but imperfectly understood, and the 
state of the royal patient becoming worse, the poor victim of 
misplaced zeal was removed to Alvor, where he not only enjoyed 
the advantages of sea air, but was able to gaze on the element so 
closely associated with all his earthly ambitions. And there he 
died. 

The King’s last moments, Sir Richard Burton tells us, ‘ were 
those of ahero.’ The scene was a touching one. It is related that 
the King, after confirming the succession, ordered the gates of his 
quarters and the doors of his chamber to be thrown open to 
admit the people, who were struggling with the bodyguard in 
their anxiety to gaze on the dying monarch. When the Bishop 
of Tangier began his last ministrations, the King, who retained 
his clearness of mind to the last, stopped him with ‘ ’Tis not time 
yet ; I have still two hours to live.’ He kept his word, dying, as 
if by his own will, when the sun set. 

Note the curious analogy between this death-bed scene and 
that of our Edward the Black Prince, a century earlier. Thus in 
Chandos’ Poem of the Black Prince : 


Then the Prince caused his chambers to be opened, 
And all his followers to come in, 
Who in his time had served him, 
And served him with a free will. 
Dean Stanley tells us that in the Prince’s last agony the doors 
remained open, and his attendants were constantly passing and 
repassing, down to the last page, to see their dying master. ‘ Such 
a death-bed,’ he tells us, ‘ had hardly been seen since the army 
of Alexander the Great defiled through his room during his last 
illness.’ 

To a naval officer there was much in the character of ‘O 
Perfeito,’ whether regarded as naval architect, mathematician, or 
cosmographer, to evoke admiration apart from the claim to be 
respected as the pioneer of ‘straight shooting’ afloat. It was 
with unfeigned regret that the writer—perchance the only British 
naval officer who had hitherto visited this hallowed spot—was 
assured that no remains now exist of the house wherein Dom 
John II., the friend of England, breathed his last. True, a house 
is shown which tradition affirms stands on the site ; and a carved 
stone built into the front.is said to have been part of the original 
tenement. 

The disappearance of everything associated with the brief 
woman) that renders the finest show they can make nauseous, even among those 


of the first quality.’ Did not the heart of every patriotic Scot rejoice when he 
was able to exclaim: ‘ Sweet Edinbro’, I smell thee noo ’ ? 
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residence here of Dom John II. must prove a great disappoint- 
ment to relic-hunters. In a dwelling occupied for a very short 
time by a monarch of his temperament one would naturally 
expect to find some mark of violence, for ‘O Perfeito’ must have 
been a somewhat fearsome person. But nothing, alas, remains to 
remind one even of his existence. 

Such small measure of grandeur as Alvor could ever boast of 
has taken wing; the national blight has settled heavily on the 
place, which now presents a truly pitiful spectacle. 

We strolled down to the strand, which commands a fine view 
over an extensive sweep of coast to the westward. To the north 
the lofty Serra de Monchique towered skywards. ‘Oh for the 
great Monchique ! ’ was Southey’s rather captious exclamation at 
first sight of those Cumberland mountains whose height rather 
disappointed him at first, but which he afterwards came to love. 
Half-way up, glistening in the sunlight, could be discerned the 
white buildings of the Caldas, the famed hot springs whose healing 
properties failed to give new life to Dom John. They might 
even now, under enterprising management, attract visitors from 
distant lands, and figure amongst the health resorts of Europe. 
A lovelier spot was never selected for the abode of man. 

The Alvor lagoon has been utilised for oyster culture, extensive 
beds having been laid down here by a foreign firm, whose genial 
representative proposed a tour of the village, turning the search 
light of his experiences on to local manners and customs with 
surprising results. He assured us that a great deal of spirit- 
drinking went on amongst the women, a cheap, inferior sort of 
brandy being the favourite ‘tipple.’ ‘There,’ said he, pointing 
toa couple of girls wending their way, bottles in hand, towards a 
shop, ‘ those young women are going to buy brandy.’ 

Now I think this fact is worth recording, for a patriotic belief 
obtains amongst Britons of a certain school that spirit-drinking 
is confined to the Northern races of Europe. Let it be noted, 
however, to the credit of the Alvor young ladies, that, while seeking 
to drown dull care by occasional draughts of brandy—inducing 
a condition described by natives of Scotland as being ‘ the waur ’— 
they seldom wax boisterous in their cups, and never come to 
blows, their feelings finding sufficient vent in gesticulation and 
chatter. 

Our carriage in the meantime having been requisitioned by a 
local wedding party for an hour’s jaunt—the discovery of which 
in no wise affected the equanimity of my friend, who regarded the 
fact as quite in the natural order of things—we accepted the 
invitation of the oyster-man to his house, where he entertained 
us with further glimpses of village life. There being no school at 
Alvor, the children were growing up, so we were assured, ‘ regular 
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young savages.’ And this in a land which boasts of ‘ compulsory 
education’! But then, as was confided to.me by a Portuguese 
gentleman, no one is ‘ obliged ’ to attend school. 

But Alvor has no monopoly of ‘ budding savages.’ A high 
educational authority in merry, much-administered England 
declared not long ago ‘there was a large and growing class of 
van tramps, whose children were being brought up as savages and 
could not be dealt with by the police.’ 

The truth is that in Portugal the country folk are so poor, 
they cannot spare their children from the field work. Moreover, 
as a native schoolmaster confided to George Borrow long ago, 
parents are by no means keen on their children attending school, 
for they consider the time spent there as wasted—a view shared 
by not a few English parents. Hence the 80 per cent. of illiterates 
which Portugal numbered amongst her populace as late as 1906. 

In Alvor the poverty is pinching. Scarcely any bread is 
eaten, while milk, as in parts of England, is not to be had for love 
or money. Even cheese is too costly for general consumption ; 
hence the people live almost entirely on fish, and fly for relief to 
the brandy bottle. . 

Our genial host waxed enthusiastic on the prospects of oyster 
culture in the sea estuaries of the Algarve, and tried hard to 
persuade my friend to form a company for the development of 
the industry. As to this, I have no experience in the réle of 
company promoter ; but if any young couple with plenty of spare 
cash and the prospect of a long life care to sink their capital in 
the mud of an Algarvian estuary on the strength of the above, 
and if, in years to come, they extract a fortune therefrom, I trust 
they will not forget me in the days of their rejoicing. 

The carriage was announced; and on emerging from the 
oyster-man’s house we found Nature busy composing one of her 
masterpieces. The sun, its day’s work completed, was dipping 
behind the distant serra ; and as we drove off the lagoon was all 
aglow, a sheet of burnished gold, broken here and there with bars 
of silvery sand which the tide, in its hurry, had forgotten to cover 
up. It was the hour of the‘ perfect’ King’s passing away; and 
as one’s thoughts travelled back across the centuries one could not 
help being struck by the contrast between the death-bed scene, 
with its inspiring accompaniments, and the squalor of modern 
Alvor. Noschools, but cheap brandy !—shade of Dom John II. ! 


TEIGNMOUTH. 





THE BLACKSTONE BICENTENARY 


On the tenth day of this month it will be two hundred years since 
the birth of Sir William Blackstone and nearly one hundred and 
fifty-eight years since the publication of his Commentaries on the 
Laws of England. Where the memory of an author is kept alive 
by his work rather than by his character those who come after 
him persist in a periodical evaluation of his achievement. Black- 
stone has not escaped, and cannot escape, this process of appraise- 
ment by posterity. He may be said to be a man of one book, for, 
happily, he said farewell to the muse of poetry. Even the most 
benevolent biographer could not bring a glow to his pages by 
describing the personality of his subject. Born in Cheapside, the 
son of ‘a silkman, citizen and bowyer of London,’ Blackstone, 
subsidised by a maternal uncle, proved to be a diligent student at 
the Charterhouse, and after the age of fifteen years, at Pembroke 
College, Oxford, where, it is recorded, the Greek anc Roman poets 
were his favourites. On his call to the Bar by the Middle Temple 
in 1746, he attended in Westminster Hall for seven years, but he 
found the ‘ profits very inadequate to his expenses ’ and he entered 
upon an academic life, living mainly at Oxford. There he worked 
at the composition of his lectures on the Laws of England ; and, 
soon afterwards, the death of Viner was followed by benefactions 
of his to the University, which established a chair of Law. Black- 
stone was elected first Vinerian professor. From that moment he 
was set upon the road to the fame which he acquired as an insti- 
tutional writer. But there was nothing in these years to stamp 
him as a man of outstanding personality. We see him as a hard- 
working student of the law, a toiler of varied parts with something 
of that eclecticism from which he never ridded himself. Though 
he dabbled in architecture and understood printing, and in his 
later days designed roads at Wallingford, there was nothing in his 
career which appealed to the imagination. In the language of 
Bentham—a stout but chivalrous critic—he was ‘a formal, pre- 
cise and affected lecturer—just what you would expect from the 
character of his writings ; cold, reserved and wary—exhibiting a 
frigid pride.’ He had none of the vices of his time which in some 
of his contemporaries lost half their grossness in intellectual 
VoL. XCIV—No. 557 81x G 
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accomplishment. Occasionally his expressions of opinion were 
wanting in judicial restraint, but he never attempted the philippics 
and the grandiloquent ironies of the great controversialists of his 
day who have found a place in the annals of English literature. 
He was really a plain, blunt man with an air of detachment and 
one of conservative mind whose prejudices often overbore his 
good judgment. He has been blamed for not being a philosopher ; 
but it was only where there was need to lay a foundation for his 
lectures that he dipped into the writings of Locke, Montesquieu 
and Puffendorf. He dipped into them superficially and there he 
was a sciolist. Yet none can do justice to Blackstone without 
remembering that he acquired a reputation, at the outset almost 
reverential, in a century which has scarcely been excelled in every 
form of brilliance. There was a galaxy of genius in England under 
George III. Statesmanship, oratory, poetry, history, science, art, 
and philosophy were in the ascendant. When the Commentaries 
were being delivered as lectures Gibbon was writing ‘ The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire’ ; Johnson had established his name 
as an essayist and critic; Adam Smith was founding the science 
of political economy in England; Paley was making popular 
theological philosophy with greater fatidic tendencies than he 
knew; Goldsmith, in Brick Court,—where it is recorded he 
annoyed the commentator by his carousals—was charming the 
world with his intermittent output of literature. To have lived 
in such an age and to have commanded an audience in such an 
atmosphere of intellectual coruscation was a persuasive argument 
in Blackstone’s favour. But for his work, it would be incom- 
prehensible that he should have found the place which he occupied 
in the public attention. He had little to commend him save his 
writings. Let us see how by these his memory endures. 

He had faults—grievous faults—and the Commentaries were 
met with a well-informed examination by critics, but, at first, at 
all events, a knowledge of them was accounted to be a part of a 
liberal education. He made copious use of previous text-writers, 
itis true. That was natural and, indeed, imperative. Yet he pro- 
duced something that was intelligible, something to be understood 
of all men, out of the legal chaos created by haphazard predecessors. 
Austin accused him of slavishly following the methods of Hale, 
but Bentham was constrained to say, in spite of all differences : 

He it is, in short, who, first of all institutional writers, has taught juris- 
prudence to speak the language of the scholar and the gentleman; put a 
polish upon the rugged science; cleansed her from the dust and cobwebs 
of office. 

That comment stands, in spite of the many imperfections of the 
Commentaries, some of which Bentham was the first to point out. 
Blackstone was charged with a dull reactionary spirit. No doubt, 
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he was behind the times in which one can find the beginnings of 
the present democracy. He condemned ‘ popular leaders (who 
in all ages have called themselves the people).’ For all that, he 
had a reformative mind. In the preface to his Commentaries he 
refers to the responsibilities of legislators, and he says : 

It is perfectly amazing that there should be no other state of life, no 

other occupation, art, or science, in which some method of instruction is 
not looked upon as requisite, except only the science of legislation, the 
noblest and most difficult of any. 
With a radicalism of which he was not generally suspect, he com- 
plains: ‘Every man of superior fortune thinks himself born a 
legislator.’ It was, however, an irony of fate that his own 
experience as a legislator brought him to a collapse in the House 
of Commons. 

The Commentaries, after being universally read, called forth 
soon a storm of criticism. As Blackstone admitted: himself, 
‘many of its positions were vehemently attacked by zealots of 
all (even opposite) denominations, religious as well as civil; by 
some with greater, by others with a less degree of acrimony.’ 
Revisions were made, but these did not satisfy the critics. In- 
cursions into the field of philosophic doctrine brought the lectures 
into a disrepute which was not thoroughly deserved. Their 
general utility was ignored for the moment. He was assailed by 
meticulous persons. Bentham became one of the cymini sectores, 
though he had some strong points to make. To argue, for example, 
as Bentham did, that Blackstone was ‘ holding the cup of flattery 
to high station ’ when he wrote that the King was ubiquitous, all- 
perfect and immortal, was to misunderstand a legal notion of 
sovereignty which was within the comprehension of every student 
of the constitution. On the other hand, Blackstone’s description 
of ‘ the true and natural foundations of society ’ displayed a con- 
fusion of terms which gave Bentham a controversial opportunity 
of which he made the most. 

Granted that Blackstone could never shake himself free from 
feudal ideas, granted that he was confused and confusing on many 
matters, he had great merits as a teacher when teaching, unalloyed 
by rhetoric and declamation, was much needed. Indeed, was 
there not something prophetic in the statement that the ‘ mischiefs 
that have arisen to the public from inconsiderate alterations in 
our laws are too obvious to be called in question; and how far 
they have been owing to the defective education of our senators 
is a point well worthy the public attention.’ One has only to look 
at the inconsiderate alterations in our laws since his time. He 
failed, be it said, to prove his doctrine when he himself, educated 
in the law, became a member of the House of Commons. His 
Parliamentary career did not survive the Wilkes case. Wilkes 
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was expelled from the House of Commons because of a seditious 
libel, and it was contended that expulsion involved an incapacity 
again to be elected. After his unanimous return the House voted 
on a motion that he was incapable of sitting. Eventually, a Mr. 
Luttrell contested the seat at Brentford, but Wilkes obtained a 
majority of 847 votes. The House declared Luttrell to be duly 
elected. The proceedings are now generally admitted to have 
been illegal. Blackstone was called upon to defend the Ministry, 
and he expressed the opinion that by the law Wilkes was dis- 
qualified from sitting in the House. Grenville rounded upon him 
by quoting from the Commentaries, and Blackstone was com- 
pletely taken aback. He had the worst of the argument which 
ensued, and, though he made no immediate admission, he corrected 
the Commentaries so that the passage which was cited against 
him might cover the case of Wilkes. But the matter did not end 
there. Junius had his eye on the proceedings, and he carried 
the controversy further by contending that ‘ the appointment of 
Mr. Luttrell invades the foundations ot the laws themselves, as it 
manifestly transfers the right of legislation from those whom the 
people have chosen to those whom they haye rejected.’ In other 
words, it was now put forward that the introduction of Luttrell 
into the House was ‘ the dram of eale ’ which corrupted the entire 
proceedings of the Parliament. The authority of Locke, to whom 
Blackstone in his lectures was indebted in no small degree, was 
adduced, and, certainly, Locke had written : 

Governments are dissolved from within when the Legislative is altered. 

. . . When anyone or more shall take upon them to make laws without 
authority, which the people are not therefore bound to obey. 
This, from the practical point of view, was casuistical, but the 
whole exciting controversy—exciting because Wilkes was regarded 
by the people as a champion of the liberty of the subject—soon 
led to Blackstone’s retirement from Parliamentary life. 

Well, as Vauvenargues said, ‘ I est aisé de critiquer un auteur 
mais il est difficile de lapprécier.’ Blackstone laid himself open 
to criticism. He was never meant for the turmoil of politics. 
He was not a great and independent thinker. But for his devotion 
to the summarising of the law he would have made an estimable and 
well-informed country gentleman, a strong and stubborn upholder 
of the English constitution, of which he says in his last volume: 

To sustain, to repair, to beautify this noble pile is a charge entrusted 
principally to the nobility, and such gentlemen of the Kingdom as are 
delegated by their country to Parliament. 

It can only be said that with all his ability he remained an average 
man, except, perhaps, in his style of writing, to which ample 
tributes have been rightly paid. In his varied tastes he never 
rose to a high plane. Yet there was no man of his time, as con- 
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temporaries have testified, who did more, with all his defects, to 
bring clearly within the comprehension of laymen the genius of 
the common law of England. His diverse tastes—his hobbies, if 
you like—were marred by a lack of fancy and originality of 
thought, but they evoked a meed of praise which was accorded 
in a day when intellectual giants were in the arena. A ‘ Gentle- 
man of Lincoln’s Inn,’ who wrote A Biographic History, refers to 
his versatility in this way : 

‘A Canterbury Tale’: A gentleman came to the master of an Inn on 
that road, and gave him orders, to provide an handsome entertainment for 
the next day, as he then would have to dine, at his house, the Rector of " 
the Vicar of , the Dean of , the Archdeacon of , the Prebendary 
of —— etc., etc., and so particularising in all about twenty different 
ecclesiastical titles. The landlord provided accordingly, when lo! on the 
day, came only the solitary Dean of Canterbury, who, being much surprised 
at the quality, as well as quantity, of the dishes, and their contents, put 
upon, the table, before a single guest, inquired the reason, with which being 
made acquainted, and recollecting the multiplicity of his own titles—for 
the Dean (Dr. L., I believe) at that time enjoyed all the preferments and 
their emoluments, belonging to the titles recapitulated by the gentleman 
to the innkeeper. The Dean smiled at the simplicity of the landlord ; 
however, be it mentioned, in honour of the generosity of this dignitary of 
the Church, he discharged the whole reckoning ; upon which the landlord 
began to think he had the laugh on his side, in that the worthy Dean should 
pay, not only so extravagantly for his dinner, but for the joke sake too. 

It is now with the reader, whether a good company of similar guests 
might not easily have been picked out, and pitched upon in the case of Sir 
W. Blackstone. 

In the same biography there is a note which should appeal 
tenderly to the judges of this day, that by Blackstone’s industry 
and attention there was made ‘ an augmentation of the Judges’ 
salaries, calculated to make up the deficiencies occasioned by 
the heavy taxes they are subject to.’ After his death in February 
1780, at his house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, there appeared in ‘ the 
public prints ’ a few lines which, apart from their tone of tomb- 
stone eulogy, summed up what he had achieved : 

He’s gone, whose talents charm’d the wise, 
Who rescu’d law from pedant phrase ; 

Who clear’d the student’s clouded eyes, 
And led him through the legal maze. 

He did rescue law from ‘ pedant phrase,’ and his guidance of 
the student must have earned the gratitude of many, even though 
in later years they had to learn, in the words of Sir Roger de 
Coverley, that ‘ much might be said on both sides.’ With all their 
faults the Commentaries did embody in his time an admirable history 
of the English law, and, barring errors in synopsis and ill-considered 
generalisations, they may still be read, not only as a model of style, 
but as a guide through a good part of ‘ the legal maze.’ ; 


V. St. CLAIR MACKENZIE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION AND THE NATIONAL 
CHURCH 


It has hardly yet been realised that Prayer Book revision has come 
to be a challenge to the nation to consider what it means by a 
National Church. It is commonly supposed that the revision is 
an attempt to settle a domestic quarrel. The laxity of discipline 
in the Church of England has long been notorious. When it 
roused the wrath of the stout-hearted Erastian Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt, the Bishops pleaded for time, for a Royal Com- 
mission, for letters of business to the Convocations. All their 
requests have been granted. The Royal Commission sat more 
than twenty years ago and duly reported that certain practices 
had been brought to light significant of doctrine contrary to that 
of the Church of England, and that these practices must be made 
to cease. The Convocations received their letters of business and 
spent seventeen years in producing an alternative Prayer Book. 
The National Assembly was duly constituted to represent the 
whole Church, laity as well as clergy, and invested with certain 
powers by Parliament. But the real question, which was at the 
root of the whole difficulty, has never been solved. No attempt 
has been made to solve it. The question that must be faced is 
this: What is meant by a National Church ? 

This question naturally received some attention at the time 
when the formation of the National Church Assembly was under 
discussion. It was then maintained that ‘ the Church was accepted 
by the State’ as ‘ the minister and teacher of religion’; as ‘ the 
organ of the spiritual life of that great part of the nation which 
looks to it for guidance and help’; as an independent ‘ corpora- 
tion within the State’ ‘ though subject to a reasonable measure 
of control by the State’ (Report of Archbishops’ Committee on 
Church and State, p. 3). In the minds of those who framed the 
Report, the National Church appeared to be a corporation that 
had grown up within the State, or even before it, acquiring pro- 
perties and rights protected by the State, but absolutely indepen- 
dent in all that concerned its teachings or the conditions which 
it imposed for membership. It was a divinely constituted body, 
which included a certain number of citizens of the State. It was 
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obliged, in fact, to pay some deference to Parliament in virtue of 
certain historical happenings, but was determined to make that 
deference as slight and shadowy as possible. It cannot be said 
that Parliament explicitly accepted this theory, but it did, in its 
anxiety to find relief from legislative burdens, grant very large 
powers to the National Church Assembly. It was empowered to 
deal with ‘ the doctrinal formule or the services or ceremonies of 
the Church of England or the administration of the Sacraments 
or sacred rites thereof,’ with the proviso that sanction for measures 
relative to these points must be referred to the Ecclesiastical 
Committee of the two Houses of Parliament and made the subject 
of a report which can be challenged in either House. Acting upon 
these powers, the National Assembly is to debate the provision 
of an alternative Book of Common Prayer, a book which, if it 
ever reaches Parliament, must raise in a very acute form the 
problem of what is meant by a National Church. 

For this alternative Book of Common Prayer is. expressly 
designed to sanction certain doctrines and practices which the 
Book of Common Prayer was expressly designed to exclude. It 
makes room for a service, which may be the principal service on 
Sunday morning, of which service the central feature will be the 
offering of a sacrifice through the priests by a non-communicating 
congregation. It provides for reservation in the Church of the 
consecrated bread and wine in such manner as each Bishop may 
direct, a practice which is known to lead to adoration of the Host. 
It sanctions the wearing of eucharistic vestments, and takes no 
pains to forbid the ceremonial uses connected with them, such as 
incense, ringing of bells, and elevation of the Host for adoration. 
Along with these, and other highly significant, changes, it is pro- 
posed that the existing Book of Common Prayer, with its dis- 
tinctively Protestant form of Communion, shall be retained ‘for 
use by such ministers as prefer to use it. In other words, sanction 
is sought for permission to use either of two forms of service that 
are based on wholly distinct ideals, and to vest the choice between 
the two solely in the minister who happens to be officiating. 

It will be evident how far we have travelled even from the 
Report of the Archbishops’ Committee on Church and State in 
the space of some three or four years. According to that Report, 
the Church was to be the ‘ minister and teacher of religion.’ But 
the alternative Prayer Book vests that office in respect of the 
principal service of the Church in the newly ordained priest, 
barely twenty-four years old. What is far more noteworthy 
is the abdication of control which is demanded of the State. 
Whereas the Book of Common Prayer is a schedule of an Act of 
Parliament, and the Act of which it is a schedule requires that one 
form, and no other, be used, in the manner prescribed and not 
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otherwise, the measure proposed by the National Assembly pro- 
vides two alternative books and a considerable variety of vest- 
ments and apparently legitimate ceremonies, in respect of which 
neither Parliament, nor the Ecclesiastical Courts, nor the Bishop, 
nor the congregation, have any deciding voice, but only ‘the 
minister.’ He becomes the sole arbiter in selection of the form 
which the principal service of the Church is to take. 

No doubt it will be urged that he is limited to a choice between 
two Prayer Books. It may be so, though no wise man who has 
followed the Bishops’ discussion on the subject would wager any 
considerable sum that it will beso. In that debate the Archbishop 
of York pleaded for yet another form, the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. The Bishop of St. Albans had leanings towards sug- 
gestions of the E.C.U. Another form has appeared commended 
by the Bishop of Manchester. The Bishop of Lincoln has expressed 
‘a desire, an earnest desire, for liturgical freedom and enrichment 
far in advance of anything that we are likely to attain.’ The Bishop 
of Peterborough finds no difficulty in an alternative Prayer Book, 
‘ for we live in an age of transition in more senses than one.’ There 
seems to be no obvious reason, if alternatives are allowed, why 
the officiating minister should be confinéd to two. His moods 
will vary ; his liturgical tastes will alter ; his self-expression will 
demand greater freedom. He may well ask why his range of 
choice should be so pitifully cramped, but he will ask in vain. 

For while the least that can be expected of a National Church 
which is to be the ‘ minister and teacher of religion’ is that in 
proposing new services it should formally indicate why those 
services have been put forth and no other, one of the most 
salient and striking features of the whole situation is that neither 
the Bishops nor the Convocations have put out any statement as 
to the doctrinal principles which guided them in their revision. 
They have referred to ancient liturgies, they have ransacked 
archives, they have visited episcopal monuments, they have 
criticised legal decisions, but in the sphere where we should have 
most expected to find them at home, where their voice should 
naturally have been clearest and most explicit, that is the sphere 
of theology, they have been strangely silent. To the challenge to 
explain what doctrine of the Eucharist guided them only one 
Bishop, the Bishop of Manchester, definitely responded in a 
statement which the Bishop who followed him found difficult 
to understand. No attempt was made to frame a joint statement 
by the Episcopal Bench as to the limits of eucharistic doctrine 
consistent with loyalty to the Church of England. Yet the gulf 
which separates the two alternatives calls for some attempt to 
harmonise them as consistent teaching. 

The unvarnished truth is that the alternative Prayer Book 
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consists of two portions. One is non-contentious, namely, that 
part which is consistent with the Book of Common Prayer. For 
this portion there is no need to seek the sanction of Parliament. 
It might be put out with authority to-morrow. The other part 
is contentious. There is no question that if it were put out with- 
out the sanction of Parliament, its authority might be, and 
undoubtedly would be, the subject of litigation, being apparently 
inconsistent both with the Act of Uniformity and with the amend- 
ment of that Act. This contentious part is an effort so to strain the 
limits of Church doctrine as to retain the allegiance and obedience 
of those who repudiate the authority of the National Church 
wherever it seems to them to be at variance with obedience to the 
CatholicChurch. They are, in fact, as much as other Nonconformists, 
Dissenters from the Church of England as a National Church. 

It seems inevitable that the question should arise, ‘If an 
alternative Prayer Book is framed so as to include some Dissenters, 
why should it not include all Dissenters? Why should we not 
have an Ordinal that made room for presbyteral ordination, or 
a service of baptism of infants which should not be a baptism, 
but a dedication ? If room is made for those who recognise seven 
Sacraments, why should there not be room for those who recognise 
none? If the minister of each congregation is to order its ser- 
vice, why should not the congregation choose its own minister 
and its own service ? These would, no doubt, be grave departures 
from the Book of Common Prayer, but if the Church abdicates 
its office as teacher of religion to the nation, it is not unreasonable 
that the nation should treat all forms of religion on an equality, 
and should use religious endowments for the benefit of all. . If 
there is to be comprehension, why should it be exercised only in 
favour of one, and that a very small, section of the nation ? 

It is, no doubt, the case that there always has been within the 
Church of England a school of thought that has desired to 
emphasise the sacrificial aspect of the Holy Communion. This 
tendency found expression in many of the Caroline divines, and 
still more in the Nonjurors. With the Tractarian movement it 
reached a parting of the ways. Newman and his friends found 
their position untenable in the Church of England. Pusey and 
Keble, with their followers, remained, but were satisfied with 
doctrinal expression of their beliefs, and accepted loyally the 
ritual of the Book of Common Prayer. But in course of time 
their position was found untenable, for they insisted on Catholic 
teaching but refused Catholic practice. So arose the demand for 
a return to pre-Reformation culius, and a defiance of the direc- 
tions in the Prayer Book that militated against that culius. The 
battle being fought largely by the rank and file, those who fought 
it soon found the logic of the Roman position too strong for them 
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when once its premises had been granted, and gravitated more 
and more towards Roman usages and tenets. The theologians 
of the High Anglican school followed them and endeavoured to 
rationalise their position. So grew up a formidable body of 
opinion within the Church that was really antagonistic to the 
presuppositions of the Book of Common Prayer, especially in 
regard to the Holy Communion. In a memorable conference 
held in Oxford, under the auspices of Dr. Sanday, an attempt was 
made to find as much common ground as possible between the 
antagonistic opinions. At the close of it Dr. Sanday uttered to his 
friends of the High Church school a memorable warning, which is 
worth reproducing : 


Our Conference was, I conceive, no untrue reflection of the better mind 
of the nation towards them [the High Church protagonists] . . . . They are 
conscious of possessing a body of beliefs which they hold with strong con- 
viction, and which for them is fraught with rich spiritual and moral inspira- 
tion. It would not be strange if, arguing from their own experience, they 
should think that only some wilful obstinacy prevented those who cannot 
see eye to eye with them from doing so, or, at least, if they should regard 
them as deliberately choosing the lower part, deliberately taking the path 
that is cold and grey and bare when they might be walking in a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey. If they should be‘tempted to think thus, I 
would ask them to remember that for some minds the tests of truth are 
strict and stern, and do not allow that to be accepted which is most attractive 
and comforting. A large part of the English people has been bred upon the 
Bible, antl refers all its religious beliefs ultimately to that. For them it is 


not enough that a particular set of opinions should be deduced by way of 
inference from the Bible if they are not contained in it clearly and explicitly. 


It would be difficult to express the resistance which the alternative 
Book of Common Prayer is evoking in more felicitous language. 
We have here reached the true reason why the proposed 
alternative Prayer Book raises the whole problem of the National 
Church. It raises the question of the status which the nation is 
willing to concede to its clergy. In some respects that status is 
a very high one. The English Church, as represented by the 
Archbishop, plays the principal part in the coronation of the 
King. Bishops of the Church have a right, some to a seat in the 
Privy Council, some to a place in the Great Council of the nation. 
The decisions of Ecclesiastical Courts are enforced by national 
authority. The clergy are not only protected, as other citizens 
are, in the enjoyment of property, but have an exclusive right, as 
against all other ministers of religion, to endowments and build- 
ings granted for spiritual purposes when the nation knew 
nothing of competing forms of religious ministration. The clergy- 
man in his parish church is strongly protected against lay inter- 
ference with his ministrations. He is strongly protected against 
dismissal, and absolutely protected from competition with other 
clergy of the Church. In his Sunday-school, and often in his day- 
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school, he has a large freedom of giving religious instruction, But 
these privileges are granted on the understanding that his reli- 
gious services are conducted in conformity with the national will 
and, in theory at all events, forfeited if not so conducted. In the 
last resort the nation is supreme in its own Church, insisting that 
the teaching and services are consistent with what is explicit! 

contained in the Bible. ; 

Against this view stands out the theory that the clerical body 
is a divinely appointed and constituted order, guardian not only 
of Scripture, but of the only sound interpretation of Scripture, 
evolved, under Divine guidance, through many centuries. This 
sound tradition, interrupted in England by State tyranny, the 
clergy are seeking to restore, in spite of the State and in spite of 
their own Bishops. It is positively pathetic to see the efforts of 
the Bishops to coax the clergy into a better mind by offering 
them part of what they desire, such part as they hope the State 
may be persuaded to accept. The very proposals -which the 
Bishops are now urging upon the National Assembly they rejected 
by an overwhelming majority only a few years ago. But the 
clergy are as inexorable as the Cumzan Sibyl. They will have the 
Mass, the whole Mass, and nothing but the Mass, with all its 
implications. They say quite frankly that they will pay no 
more deference to the National Church Assembly than to 
Parliament. For their idea of a National Church is that it is a 
portion of the Church Catholic which is geographically con- 
terminous with a particular nation, but in no shape or form 
controlled by it. It follows as a necessary corollary that the 
nation is under no sort of obligation to give to it any other 
recognition than it gives to other religious corporations. 

In the foregoing paragraph by ‘the clergy’ is intended that 
school of thought, clerical and lay, which the Bishops are trying 
to conciliate by the offer of an alternative Prayer Book. 

Thus it is that Prayer Book revision is forcing the question of 
the National Church. Assuming that the alternative book pre- 
sents a more or less disguised Mass, the nation will have to take its 
choice between three courses. It may refuse to sanction the 
alternative book—a very severe rebuff to the Bishops and the 
National Church Assembly. It may accept the book and surrender 
its doctrinal standard—teaching clearly and explicitly contained 
in the Bible. It may altogether surrender the ideal of a National 
Church, with all the consequences involved in that surrender. 

Is it too much to hope that, as in 1662, the Bishops may resolve 
to make no changes of doctrinal significance in the service of Holy 
Communion or in other parts of the Book of Common Prayer ? 


E. A. Knox, 
Bishop. 
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THE MENACE OF REGRESSION 


TuE world is full of disputation upon the questions of national 
security, the perils of war, and more particularly the anticipated 
exacerbation of evils in a future war. Some of us are dismayed by 
the devastating character of our recent victory, and by the reflec- 
tion that a few such victories (not to speak of possible defeats) 
might shatter the outward fabric of civilisation. No earthquake 
has produced a more profound impression of the instability of the 
material world. ‘ All is flux’ was of old a sufficiently alarming 
proposition, not without reluctant supporters. When, however, 
there is more than a suspicion that a considerable section of the 
human race is prepared to give actuality té an appalling theory, 
and to revive the Heraclitean fallacy in a Bolshevist setting, we 
are compelled to examine the foundations of our social life, so 
gravely menaced with impermanence. 

I am not inclined to sound too pessimistic a note, but it is 
obvious that the idealism which was so abundantly forthcoming 
during the war is now largely vanishing, leaving disillusionment 
and sciolism in its wake. The dogma of the moment, that for 
every material evil there is a material cure, could not long withstand 
the Socratic method. It is not, however, being subjected to any 
such test to-day, and is accepted without challenge. There is, 
moreover, a more serious illusion prevalent, namely, that material 
ills alone need, and are susceptible to, treatment ; in other words, 
the attention of normal mankind is becoming absorbed in its 
environment, whereas the evolution of the inner self is left to 
faddists and Christian Scientists. 

It is not much use to inquire whether we are better off since 
the war until we have decided in what direction to look for 
improvement. Does ‘better off’ mean ‘better,’ and does 
‘ betterment ’ lie mainly in the sphere of the comforts, or can it 
also comprise some apparent discomforts ? 

How far is the spiritual lassitude which is the disappointing 
sequel to the moral uprising of the war period a temporary 
phenomenon which we need not treat too seriously, and how far 
is it a permanent modification of our social life necessitating a 
graver diagnosis? Is the preoccupation of a large percentage of 
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the human race in the problem of material security, and the 
conspicuous disregard of effective safeguards against purely 
frivolous and vapid living, explainable by reference to causes 
which we can discern, and, in part at any rate, remove ? 

Can we relate any, and if so, what, proportion of the moral 
infirmities of the world, and particularly of our Imperial common- 
wealth, to what is currently described as the decay of religion ? 
These are questions which can, and must, be approached in a 
judicial spirit, without undue censure of individuals or classes, 
but with a fearless determination to reach such conclusions as 
are determined by the facts with which we are faced. No doubt 
a marking of time and even a moderate regression following such 
heroism as was called forth by the war is not unnatural, and may 
be, indeed, inevitable. Nor is it at all surprising that our main 
efforts at the moment should be directed towards expressing the 
horror of war, as we have known it, in the terms of some machinery 
for preventing future wars. We may or may not succeed, but the 
effort is wholly to our credit. 

Let us, however, not forget that whether we succeed or not in 
averting future conflicts between nations, and whether these 
conflicts inflict sufferings equal to or greater than those of previous 
wars, we shall probably have to record the curve of human 
progress as something which is not wholly conditioned by 
environmental factors of this kind. 

Moral and material well-being may well be discovered anew 
to be incommensurable, though largely interdependent. I say 
‘anew ’ because the sophists of to-day have temporarily lost the 
distinction which the philosophers of ancient Greece made glorious 
between illusory and permanent good. 

They have, nevertheless, instinctively tightened their grasp 
upon the former, and relaxed their hold of the latter. They live 
their lives without a theory of life, and even flatter themselves that 
they are the better for it! We have not in our Empire the 
stimulant to religious enthusiasm which persistent and savage 
persecution has provided in other parts of the world, notably in 
Asia Minor. 

We have a right to be Christian in England to-day. How are 
we exercising a privilege which is denied to Russians, Ottoman 
Greeks, and Armenians ? 

We are apparently a Christian country. Christianity is still part 
of the law of the land, but, between ourselves, how small a part ! 

Enthusiasm for religious subjects, as for most others, is 
severely repressed by the character of our early training, and 
restraint of emotions is pushed with popular approval to the 
point of elimination. 

The material teaching of science during the latter part of the 
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nineteenth century caused serious upheaval in the faith and morals 
of our grandparents, and the repercussions of the controversies 
over Darwinism are still bearing fruit of a somewhat bitter 
character. Science as we know it to-day, however, has largely 
lost its dogmatic and tyrannous aspect, and is willing to treat the 
ultimate destiny and misty origin of man as alike sub judice. 
The war has given a powerful stimulus to attempts at communi- 
cation with the unseen, though such attempts have also aroused 
fierce opposition from those who cannot tolerate the proof of their 
cherished beliefs. Nevertheless the living and the dead, through 
the trials and vicissitudes of the war, have been brought very close 
together. 

There is a welcome détente between science and religion which 
all well-wishers of our species should strive to convert into a real 
understanding, without reservations on either side. And yet 
there has never been a more critical moment in the attitude to 
life of the man in the street. 

Let us for the moment pass over his beliefs and examine his 
interests, from which questions of faith and morals, I fear, tend 
more and more to be excluded. What do we care for to-day ? 

To judge from the Press—which can only live by conforming 
to the wishes of the reading public—we value just those things 
for which compulsory education was promoted to be the remedy. 
Fifty years after the introduction of State education our civic 
life threatens to become more and more gladiatorial and specu- 
lative. Prize-fighting and horse-racing alone seem to stir the 
public from its apathy. Both are unrelated to the higher 
functions of the State, and yet both are gradually working their 
way into the fibre of our lives. 

On both these matters the law has been strained more and 
more in the direction of conformity to a growing laxity of public 
opinion. For example, it is now possible that we may have to 
witness at once the continued prohibition of certain betting 
activities and the fiscal exploitation of others, both bearing a 
precisely equivalent moral stamp. This is not conducive to a 
fixed scale of moral values in the community. The victory of a 
horse in the Grand National is the most dramatic event in the 
year to millions of our fellow-citizens. Compulsory education 
should have made it a relatively uninteresting affair. 

If racing, prize-fighting, and non-participating attendance at 
frenzied athletic festivals exhaust the energies of the peoples of 
our Empire, if these peoples become exclusively addicted to 
pastimes which, to be frank, are partly childish, and partly brutal, 
they are making an inadequate use of what they are pleased (and 
with reason) to call the freest polity of all time. 

There have been few periods, at any rate, when persons whose 
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activities are not confined to these three avocations have had less 
encouragement to speak freely. It may be objected that in art, 
at any rate, we are still allowed, if not encouraged, to hold our 
own views. Unfortunately this is not the case. Original ideas 
on such matters are not good form. Whatever the merits of good 
form, it is an uninspiring standard. If we are to avoid a Chinese 
codification of taste, we must somehow contrive to rescue music 
and painting from the pervasive influence of snobbery. 

Here, also, can be detected the ubiquitous contempt for 
feeling, and the materialistic exaltation of technique. Plato, in 
his Republic, exhibited the close connection between music and 
national character. It is, therefore, useful to consider what 
reaction upon musical taste can be discerned since the Armistice. 
Our youth is displaying a suspicious unanimity in banning certain 
kinds of music as sentimental, and concentrating its praise upon 
astilted past. The most antiquated composers have become the 
men of the moment. 

A process of elimination—by which political considerations 
combined with a narrow school of criticism have excluded from 
popular favour the really great modern composers—is confining 
us to handicapped pioneers such as Mozart. 

The young generation is apparently being taught that great 
music—now almost a synonym for Mozart—is a thing perfect in 
itself, which can only be spoilt by the interpreter, never enhanced. 

The distrust of interpretation and expression is almost a passion 
in these critics. According to their jargon, even a slight familiarity 
with Mozart and Beethoven must render the true believer con- 
temptuous of mundane composers like Wagner and Tschaikowski ! 

The latter, indeed, the master of action in melody, has few 
friends among the critics, and few critics among the masses. All 
through his works may be found entrancing tunes, just as the 
plays of Shakespeare are filled with arresting passages. 

Unfortunately a materialistic generation has a diminishing use 
for these spiritual melodies, which, too, have proceeded from the 
land of turmoil, and are therefore, forsooth, to be deprecated ! 
Wagner, also, is but faintly praised by the Bach-Beethoven- 
Mozart men, who would have us regard music as a preserve of 
this triple alliance, and its modern disciples. 

We are suffering from the tyranny of the professional critic, 
who is helping the suppression of healthy individualism, and 
inculcating a dead level of approved mediocrity. In literature 
these critics have bestowed their coupon upon the flashy novel, 
and weaned us from the life-giving classics. The really great 
British contribution to music, the incomparable ballad, which can 
be found in a unique form in our music shops, is altogether 
overlooked and despised. 
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Nevertheless, in times of stress this kind of simple melody has 
nobly served the State. Such music played a part in winning 
the war, and the emotions created by a stirring tune doubled 
the value of many army corps. 

We cannot banish emotion from our music and retain the 
enthusiasm essential to progress. Again, the tendency to back 
one school of musical expression against another, to number them 
in order of merit, and to disregard those placed low in the list, 
is to ignore the striking parallel in catholicity of subject-matter 
between music and literature, and to drag down art to the level 
of the turf. There are as many forms of music as there are moods 
in human existence, and they are equally legitimate. We need 
not be ashamed of liking them all, but most of us are, as a matter 
of fact, deeply embarrassed by an honest preference for music 
insolently placed upon the index by some self-constituted censor. 

Again I say that compulsory education should have saved us 
from this. Wherever we turn the disappointing results of that 
education are filling up the cup. The ancient Greeks rightly 
defined the réAos of human life in terms of ‘ living well.’ The 
nearest existing equivalent to this ideal is popularly interpreted 
to be a ‘ good time.’ i 

It is idle to reject the hedonistic criterion in theory, while 
contemporary thought is largely encouraged to build upon its 
foundations. 

While the pursuit of pleasure is informing so many post-war 
activities, the problem of pain continues to produce new religious 
sects. The intolerance of the existence of pain is a symptom of 
the standard of well-being exacted by the contemporary thinker 
for any (to him) tolerable cosmos, and the absence of a material 
explanation to that problem is a key to many others. 

The disappearance of the humane politician is evidenced by 
our relapse into insularity during the last four years. The world 
is being reshaped after the convulsion of world-war, and we should 
be watching the absorbing drama of foreign politics’ and helping 
where we can. . 

We are not watching. We are not helping. Our breathing 
is undisturbed by the convulsions in the east of Europe. We 
are ostentatiously looking the other way—that is, not the way 
of succour or relief. We are trying to unlearn the lesson of 
world solidarity which we learnt five years ago. We are content 
to leave foreign affairs to the League of Nations in the fond hope 
of becoming again the ‘ merrie England’ that once, despite all 
present appearances, is said to have been a truthful description of 
this land. I see no grounds for anticipating success on these lines. 

“Peace on earth among men of goodwill’ is one reading of a 
famous Scriptural injunction. It would not be realised, however, 
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in the conception of peace imposed upon ill-disposed nations by 
means of a piece of diplomatic machinery. The League of Nations 
will only effect its purpose if it is one, but only one, among many 
co-ordinated factors, employed by common consent for the 
accomplishment of spiritual purposes. If it stands alone, it will 
not stand long. Moreover, its function must be carefully defined. 
The League is primarily a static conception. All attempts to 
invest it with a dynamic function, while the machinery for 
discharging it are lacking, will merely in the inevitable event add 
to the wars which would normally occur. 

The League is a promising device for perpetuating and 
consolidating the status quo. The importance of this function 
will vary concomitantly with the degree in which the particular 
status quo coincides with geographical equity. Obviously the 
mere maintenance of a territorial settlement may be vital for 
humanity, or may be highly detrimental. The League of Nations 
can hardly include among its activities the creation’ of new 
nations, and, indeed, is rather calculated to act as a deterrent 
thereto, though it must be admitted that birth control in this 
respect may have grave results. In recasting the map, the League 
must, I fear, inevitably prove the most debatable form of debating 
society. Even for the narrow function of preserving a peace— 
whether good or bad—it will need the unremitting solicitude of 
every national constituent. If it is composed of materialistic 
Powers it will hardly, except by accident, achieve idealistic ends. 

In the best circumstances it may fail; how can it possibly 
succeed in the worst? As a piece of magic for the prevention 
of wars between nations following selfish policies, it is bound to 
be a deception, wherever indeed it does not happen to be an 
engine of tyranny. 

To ensure success within the limits imposed alike by its 
universality and its material impotence, the nations comprising 
it must ‘do their bit,’ that is considerably more than hitherto. 

The spectacle of the Great Powers scrambling for concessions 
and, at each failure to obtain these, preaching the League of 
Nations and the open door is not exactly encouraging, however 
it may be reconciled with the fashionable expedient of com- 
promise. Then, too, not only must the peoples be of goodwill, 
but they must be reasonably well informed of, and conversant with, 
each other’s affairs. At present they are not. Leaving foreign 
policy to the League of Nations is one of the most disastrous forms 
of wait and see. 

The result, indeed, is a foregone conclusion. The disinterested- 
ness of the European democracies in the world drama now being 
unfolded before their eyes will be the measure of the lifelessness 
of the combination. Just as you cannot get blood from a stone, 
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so it may well be found impracticable to avoid the shedding of 
blood by purely mechanical methods. 

You may gain the whole world for the League of Nations, and 
yet endanger the world soul. 

The technique of peace—important though it undoubtedly is— 
must be superimposed upon a spiritual training of the nations, 
Such an association can only serve its immediate purpose, as a 
preservative of particular settlements, if there exists an active 
public opinion favourable to these settlements, and convinced 
upon rational grounds of their justice. 

The British public is unfortunately sinking into a sleepy 
sickness upon all outside questions. The Press should resist this 
fatal disorder, but is, I fear, the most active agent in promoting 
it. ‘ Crescit diva hydrops sibt indulgens.’ 

The public at the moment greedily absorbs every pretext for 
persisting in this mischievous lethargy. Wars are not to be 
avoided by what Lord Curzon has called the policy of skedaddle ; 
otherwise the League of Nations and all other elaborate machinery 
for settling obstinate disputes might soon become superfluous. 
When, too, we have, humanly speaking, averted the danger of 
war, we have doubtless mastered the greatest impediment to 
progress, but we can hardly rest content with a negative achieve- 
ment, even of this magnitude. 

It must be remembered that the banishment of war is not 
necessarily the inauguration of the reign of justice. It must be 
clear that we have not avoided war merely by imposing the will 
of the Great Powers upon the small ones, but by an even-handed 
and impartial application of principle to the solution of all 
problems, big and little. 

I have said that the League is primarily a trustee of treaties 
and a guarantor of their fixity. 

It follows from this that it cannot be indifferent to the 
character of those treaties, that is, to the quality of the trust of 
which it is the appointed guardian. It must act as the keeper of 
the conscience of Europe and, when necessary, apply a much- 
needed stimulus to that dormant faculty. Is the League winning 
through to a permanent peace of justice? It must be admitted 
that there are already certain grounds for criticism, as well as for 
modified optimism. 

If such events as the burning of Smyrna leave the League of 
Nations cold, if the Sévres Treaty can be torn up and the League 
of Nations consent, without a protest, to adopt a substitute, we 
shall be well advised to write off exaggerated anticipations of a 
moral lead from that quarter. 

Indeed, if, as seems likely, Turkey, Germany and Bolshevist 
Russia become full members of the League in the near future, we 
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shall be lucky if that body can only be reproached with flagrant 
acts of omission. One may thereafter be tempted to , nageiee, 
‘ Quis custodtet ipsos custodes ?’ 

The prevention of war, indeed, is scarcely more important than 
the method of its prevention. 

Nor when we have prevented war without arousing undue 
resentment have we reached the end of our task. 

It is of great importance to consider what use we shall make, 
at least in our own Empire, of the time saved from killing, so that, 
immersed in the gentle arts of racing and prize-fighting, we may 
not merely be engaged in killing time instead. 

It is a matter of grave importance that the public mind should 
concentrate on serious interests. 

The great need of the hour is to reawaken in a generation 
recovering slowly from the shock of war a belief in the utility of 
human reasoning. There is as yet a profound disinclination to 
submit thereto any problem outside the domain of politics and law. 

The discovery that not alone the forces of Nature, but the 
totality of the universe, are susceptible of rational explanation— 
this no doubt will act as a further shock to a word-weary age. 

The deeper meanings of life which came home to the citizens 
of ancient Athens and Sparta are now thought to be too profound 
for the Londoner. They are left to the obscurantist scholar who 
is only happy when he is out of his depth. 

The contribution of simple citizens to the problem of solving 
the mysteries of existence is confined to a more or less petulant 
non possumus. We may look in vain for a dialectical Einstein 
who will be able to prove to the many, in simple language, the 
relativity of all branches of knowledge and the consequent profit 
of ‘ great argument,’ of which the Persian poet sang, and of which 
the modern youth hears too little. It is to be feared that dialectics 
are associated in the popular mind rather with divagation from 
the truth than with its pursuit. 

Why, however, should we not recapture some of the enthusiasm 
of classical times for the work of the human mind, of which they 
then knew so little, yet thought so much ? 

The discoveries of the modern world place us in the position 
of being able to attack the old problems of being and becoming 
with all the accumulated experience of the past, and with the 
laws of Nature acting as allies instead of unknowable enemies. 

Our fellow-countrymen, therefore, must be talked out of their 
reserved attitude to human thought. 

There is, surely, nothing more discreditable than the present 
humble estimate by man of the faculty which distinguishes him 
from the lower animals. Religion and philosophy are twin 
sisters whose estrangement can only be desired by their common 
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‘foes. Trideed; it is‘only by the reconciling touch of the philosopher 
that adequate use may be made of the spiritual factors which are 
bringing them together. 

‘» Similarly, it is in all probability only by renewed recourse to 
philosophy that an adequate refutation of the extremer kinds of 
political theory may be accomplished. 

Much is rightly being made of the choice which the country 
will have to make between ordered progress and chaos dictated 
from abroad. We cannot hope that the plausible, but calamitous, 
fallacies of Communism can be effectively exposed to an electorate 
who regard any election, whatever the issue, as merely a sporting 
event, decidedly less exciting than a Cup-tie final! I am con- 
vinced that the time has come to attempt a more fundamental 
education of the people, directed to a re-establishment of basic 
axioms governing the conduct of the modern community and 
flowing from some accepted theory of the goal of human endeavour. 

We should then be freed from the haunting fear that some 
claptrap appeal at a future General Election may suddenly induce 
our electorate to commit an unpremeditated hari-kari. A 
growth of spirituality would certainly. be accompanied by an 
increase of fellow-feeling with other nations. It cannot, for 
example, be necessary to avoid contact, in order to avoid quarrels, 
with recent allies. 

Still less is it desirable to refuse the sympathy which before 
the war was seldom withheld by the British peoples to suffering 
races in distant lands. The Moslem world has recently set us a 
notable example in religious unity. The persecution of Christians 
in Turkey and Russia should arouse Western Christians to the 
realisation that, if Christianity be stamped out in those countries 
with the acquiescence of Europe, it can hardly survive as a world 
religion. 

Happily, there are signs that materialism will not in the end 
prevail, and the sharp reaction against the horrors of religious 
tyranny in Russia may be the prelude to a renaissance of Christian 
solidarity elsewhere. 

Certainly the ideal of a world union of democracies presupposes 
a common good for all nations which can be reconciled with the 
fair claims and ideals of each. 

Religion has the same message, of which, however, the massed 
forces of self-interest are, for the time, preventing the deliverance. 

An insulated Christianity, however, which, through the 
sterilising effects of self-indulgence and party politics, fails to 
affirm with no uncertain voice the inviolability of Christian 
freedom, wherever it is assailed, can scarcely escape the reproach 


of decay. 
R. B. C. SHERIDAN. 





MALAYA AND THE EMPIRE 


THE Malay Peninsula is so little known in England that letters 
even for Singapore, one of the world’s largest ports, are often 
addressed to India. More than once I have been asked by dons 
at a learned University if I were returning to ‘the Malay,’ a 
phrase applicable, according to the Concise Oxford Dictionary, 
only to the ‘ members of a race predominating in Malacca and the 
Eastern Archipelago.’ The lexicographers responsible for that 
definition were apparently following the Continental usage of 
naming the whole of the Malay Peninsula after its most historic 
town, though English writers with local knowledge have long 
preferred the hybrid word ‘ Malaya.’ 

Politically the 52,000 square miles of the Peninsula under 
British rule or protection are divided into three parts, with names 
that are a terribly prosaic label to introduce the curious to a 
beautiful land. There is the Crown colony of the Straits Settle- 
ments, made up of the island of Singapore, the island of Penang, 
with Province Wellesley and the Dindings, and the old-world 
settlement of Malacca. There are the Federated Malay States 
of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang, which came 
under British protection only in the ’seventies and ‘eighties of the 
last century. And there are the Unfederated Malay States of 
Johore, Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan and Trengganu. Ever since 
Raffles acquired the island of Singapore from the overlords of 
Johore a hundred years ago British relations with that State have 
been close and friendly, culminating in 1914 with its Ruler’s 
request for a British officer as general adviser. Rights of 
suzerainty and protection over the other four unfederated States 
were transferred by Siam to Great Britain in 1909. 

So huge is our Empire that in the streets of its capital the 
ordinary educated man would not recognise a Malay if he 
encountered one. A few individuals are better informed. A 
Malay rajah, who astonished me when I first met him twenty 
years ago by quoting Gray’s Elegy, the Bible and a French proverb 
in the course of the evening, told me once with smiling relish how 
he had attended some reception in London attired in ceremonial 
silks with a gold-sheathed dagger in his belt and had overheard 
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an unwary diplomat loudly warning his neighbour not to ‘ crush 
the pirate with the creese.’ Most people know the Malay best 
from portraits after Conrad of a romantic dreamer with a flair 
for fighting and love-making that reminds us of grand opera: 
‘ We remember the faces, the eyes, the voices; we see again the 
gleam of silk and metal, the murmuring stir of that crowd, 
brilliant, festive and martial.’ Truer to life are the cynical 
gentlemen of Sir Frank Swettenham’s sketches, even if to us who 
see their grandsons in school and office they too seem to swagger 
behind the palms as behind footlights. But, as Sir Frank says, 
there is about the Malay ‘ an absence of servility which is unusual 
in the East,’ though it characterises also the Chinese races who 
have been trading in Malaya for at least five hundred years. Of 
the 3} million inhabitants of the Malay Peninsula there were 
1,416,796 Malays at the last census and 1,173,354 Chinese, hardly 
more than a quarter of a million of the latter, however, locally 
born. The Chinese are the business people of the community, 
peaceable, industrious, enterprising, public-spirited; those of 
them who have large stakes or permanent homes in Malaya take 
a lively interest in such local affairs as education, taxation, and 
the welfare of their poorer compatriots. The Malays, too, 
especially the rulers and chiefs, keep an alert eye on local events, 
and do not hesitate to express their views and wants frankly, 
knowing that, despite occasional misconceptions, they will get 
a fair, dispassionate hearing. Only a ripple of world politics 
reaches their remote shores. So, though they are good 
Muhammadans of the Shafeite school, to most of them Pan-Islam 
and the Caliphate are academic problems. Recently a young 
Malay of the type which has developed a clamant passion for 
Western education showed me with amused contempt a paragraph 
in an Indian Muslim paper, wherein it was asseverated that its 
swiftness, its length and its walking with the power of fire and 
water proved the railway train to be the ass of antichrist! 
Indian unrest for him and his countrymen is rather unreal. 
The sensitive, cynical Malay, with his quiet manners, has by 
temperament an imperfect sympathy with the noisy Indian 
agitator and the coarse-fibred Turk. The European he regarded 
twenty years ago as a superior and wonderful being, the descendant 
of white genies. Since then trade has brought all sorts of white 
men to the country, and the East, too, has changed. But Malays 
and Chinese alike marvel at the mechanical inventions of the 
West and respect deeply the justice of the British raj and the 
extraordinary lack of corruption in British officials. And, luckily, 
football can perhaps do more than phonetics and philology to make 
East and West meet. Fifty years ago ‘robbery, battle and 
murder’ were daily recreations in most of the Malay States. 
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It is admitted that we have given peace and prosperity to the 
Malay ryot and to the Chinese settlers, but sometimes there is 
a sentimental idea that to the Malay ruling classes protection has 
not been so kind. In sober truth, whatever the faults of our 
administration, it has brought those classes a new and interesting 
life of work and healthy sport and inter-State travel and varied 
amusement instead of a narrow life passed in a hut or a houseboat 
with a plethora of wives, and no diversion except when the royal 
gongs called men to a village feast or a village fight. 

The administration of the Straits Settlements is in the hands 
of a Governor and Commander-in-Chief, who is assisted by an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Council. The Governor must 
consult the Executive Council, to which just lately two British 
unofficial members have been added, on all important matters, 
unless they are too urgent for reference or of such a nature that 
reference would prejudice the public service; if the Governor 
disregards its advice, he must report the circumstances to the 
Secretary of State. The Legislative Council consists of the 
members of the Executive Council and of such official and unofficial 
members as the Governor, in pursuance of instructions from 
His Majesty the King, may from time to time appoint. Among 
the unofficial members there are now three representatives of the 
Chinese community (which forms more than half the population 
of the colony), one of the Malay, one of the Eurasian, and one of 
the Indian. This Council has power to establish laws and 
constitute courts of justice and provide for the raising and 
expenditure of the public revenue. All laws require the sanction 
of His Majesty the King. . 

The highest British authority exercising control over the 
protected Malay States is the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
He intervenes in matters having an Imperial interest, and deals 
with the appointment, promotion and dismissal of the higher 
British officials. Formerly the Residents of the four States now 
federated were, like the advisers of the other States still, subordi- 
nate only to the Governor of the Crown Colony. But, owing to 
the lack of roads and railways then, it was impossible for the 
Governor to exercise close enough supervision to secure uniformity 
of administration, laws and taxation. Soin 1895 Mr. Chamberlain 
approved of federation under a Resident-General, the powers of 
the Governor, who was now styled High Commissioner, and of the 
four Rulers to remain unimpaired. There was also appointed a 
purely advisory body, which since 1909 has become a Federal 
Council, controlling finance and directing uniform legislation. 
In 1911 the title of Resident-General was changed to that of 
Chief Secretary to Government. The Federal Council consists 
now of the High Commissioner, the Chief Secretary, the four 
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Rulers, the four British Residents, and representatives of the 
different communities and of the mining and planting industries. 
The four State Councils, composed of the Ruler, the British 
Resident, the more important Malay chiefs and representatives 
of the European and Chinese communities, deal with purely State 
matters. For the Unfederated States there are only State 
Councils, and no direct machinery for uniform administration, 
except that there is now one Malayan Civil Service for the whole 
Peninsula, and the advisers of the Unfederated States are members 
of that service under the High Commissioner. It has been 
promised that no State will be expected to enter the Federation 
except at its own desire and request. 

That these forms of government are acceptable to the sultans 
and the peoples of the Peninsula may perhaps be inferred from 
Malaya’s contribution to the Great War. The colony contributed 
in local war loans, in investments in Imperial loans and in gifts 
just under 15,500,000/. sterling, the Federated Malay States just 
under 13,500,000/, sterling, and the Malay States outside the 
Federation 85,000/. For the Malayan Air Squadron and the 
various war funds and charities 750,000/. sterling was raised 
by private subscriptions from members of every community, 
British, Malay, Chinese, Indian, Eurasian, Japanese, Arab, Jew. 
And even before the war, at the proposal of the late Sultan Idris 
of Perak, the Rulers of the Federated Malay States had initiated 
steps to present to His Majesty the King the battleship H.M.S. 
Malaya, which took part in the fight off Jutland. By the Treaty 
of Federation in 1895 the Rulers of the Federated Malay States 
agreed to send the Malay States Guides, their Indian regiment, 
for service in the Straits Settlements in the event of war ; actually 
the regiment was sent, at their desire, for service in the hinterland 
of Aden. His Highness the Sultan of Johore also lent a con- 
tingent of the Johore forces for garrison duty in Singapore during 
the war. Besides these mightier tributes, there were humbler 
offerings of goodwill. There was the village strategist anxious to 
cable Lord Haig that a certain way to victory was to creep up 
jungle tracks to the rear of the Germans and smash their rice-pots ! 
There was an upcountry headman who, never having seen a boat 
larger than a dug-out, thought that a mail train would be a more 
worthy gift than H.M.S. Malaya to the King, whose features he 
knew from a newspaper portrait pinned in the village school. 
Inane munus, indeed, to be thrown into the vortex of the world 
war, but the most princely present conceivable to the home- 
keeping wits of this loyal ‘ frog under a cocoanut shell,’ to borrow 
a Malay saying ! 

As I said at the outset, it is not only in Malaya that there is 
‘the frog under the cocoanut shell.’ The average Englishman’s 
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knowledge of Malayan geography hardly goes beyond a boyish 
recollection of stamps with tigers on them. In slippered peace 
the healthy man prefers reading Jack London to the Statesman’s 
Year-Book. In the stress of war he could hardly assess the 
magnitude of Malaya’s contributions to his cause. But, gilded 
with the reflection of these contributions, the pill of financial 
statistics may be less unpalatable. 

Even now that Malaya has fallen on the barren days of 
post-war stagnation, the financial position of the colony of the 
Straits Settlements, compared with that of any country in the 
world, is exceptionally sound. At the end of November 1922 the 
excess of its assets over its liabilities amounted to 6,700,000. 
Twenty years ago it was somewhat less than 225,000/., and 
at the end of 1913 1,500,000/, Last November’s surplus was 
represented by the following assets: 4,800,000]. in cash and 
readily realisable investments and 1,900,000/. in loans and 
advances to other Governments, harbour boards, municipalities 
and so on. The colony has borrowed in London 6,913,352. for 
the purchase of the great Tanjong Pagar dockyards in Singapore 
and for extensions and improvements of that property, but a sinking 
fund is being created by contributions of 1 per cent. per annum 
for the extinction of this loan. It has borrowed also in London 
recently 9,355,000/., and has lent that amount to the Government 
of the Federated Malay States, which has undertaken to pay 
interest and half-yearly sinking fund contributions. The colony 
has borrowed locally : 

(i.) 3,341,000/. War Loan, 5} per cent., repayable in 1928. ' 
(ii.) 4,315,000/. Conversion Loan, 54 per cent., repayable in 
1929. 
(iii.) _1,753,000/. Victory Loan, 5 per cent., repayable in 1934. 
(iv.) 2,360,000/, at 7 per cent., repayable in May 1926. 
The proceeds of the first three local loans were lent to the Imperial 
Government, by which interest at 5}, 5 and 5 per cent. respectively 
is payable and redemption at maturity guaranteed. The proceeds 
of the fourth have all been lent to other Governments and to 
municipalities, and interest and redemption money are recoverable 
from them. 

In dealing with the position of the Federated Malay States it 
is to be observed that Governments do not take account in their 
financial statements of fixed assets, but only of floating assets. 
This somewhat detracts from the real strength of the position of 
these States, seeing that they have constructed a railway, a fixed 
asset, out of revenue at a cost of some 20,000,000/. sterling. At 
the end of November 1922 the Federated Malay States had to 
their credit a surplus of 3,360,000/. Their cash and floating assets 
amounted then to something over 13,000,000/., and their floating 
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liabilities (including 7,000,000/. on account of loan moneys not 
expended on loan works) totalled 9,658,o00/. In weighing their 
financial position it must be remembered that very large sums 
have been invested in loans to other Governments, and in other 
assets that are not at present realisable. The liquid assets at the 
end of November last amounted to 3,600,000/. Turning to the 
other side of the account, the Federated Malay States were at that 
date indebted to the Straits Settlements Government to the extent 
of 2,364,0001., of which some 450,000/. has since been repaid, and 
of which 1,750,000/. is not repayable until May 1926; this latter 
is amply covered by the Government’s holding of tin valued at 
present (March 1923) prices. The Federated Malay States have 
also borrowed the proceeds of the loan of 9,355,000/. mentioned 
above, and are responsible for reimbursing to the Straits Settle- 
ments the interest and sinking fund contributions payable on it. 

The area of the Straits Settlements is about that of Kent, and 
the area of all the Malay States under British protection about 
that of England. In 1901 the revenue of the colony was some 
700,000/., and in 1920 just under 5,000,000/. sterling. In 1897 the 
revenue of the Federated Malay States was some 825,000l., and 
in 1920 (including the gross railway revenue) just under 8,500,0001. 
sterling. In 1920 the revenue of the Unfederated Malay States 
was just under 2,500,000/. sterling. 

The prosperity of Malaya is popularly ascribed to rubber. 
The boom of 1909 and 1910 excited London as cargoes from the 
gorgeous East had excited it in the days of Elizabeth. By shaking 
this modern pagoda-tree, which produced a commodity worth 
12s. a pound, an office boy in the City had won a windfall of several 
hundred pounds. A barber in the Strand had discovered a 
customer to be a rubber planter in whose estates his savings were 
invested, and had refused to take a penny from an alchemist 
who had transmuted his copper into gold. Mincing Lane hourly 
mangled euphonious Malay place-names. The East, too, awoke. 
Malays cut down their orchards and planted up even their rice 
fields with Para. There is no need ‘to furbelow this plain 
discourse ’ by telling again the romance of rubber, but the more 
commonplace history of its latter years illustrates the strength 
of Imperial unity. Even the Great War had failed to shake the 
industry. In 1918 America restricted import of rubber in order 
to drive shipping from the Pacific to the Atlantic for military 
purposes, and the price fell. But the Armistice soon mended 
matters, and it was not until 1920 that the world-wide stagnation 
of trade caused supply to exceed demand. As the price dropped 
many planters sought to lower the cost of production by increasing 
their output, while the 200,000 small holders, Malay, Chinese and 
Indians, who produce about one-third of the total crop in Malaya, 
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tapped their trees frantically. Diversity of race and interests 
made voluntary agreement to restrict output impracticable. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies appointed a committee, 
under the chairmanship of Sir James Stevenson, to advise on some 
remedy. At first that committee was averse from compulsory 
restriction for Malaya and Ceylon unless the Dutch also would 
consent to enforce it in the Netherlands Indies. Finally, in spite 
of Holland’s refusal to co-operate, it recommended legislation, 
and since November 1922 producers have been debarred from 
exporting more than 60 per cent. of their potential output by the 
imposition of duties prohibitive for exports in excess of that 
percentage unless the price of rubber goes above 2s. 3d. a pound. 
Whatever may be the verdict of political economists, Malaya at 
once felt the benefit of being a member of a great Empire. In 
three months the price of rubber more than doubled. Estates on 
the brink of collapse were saved, and towns in the Malay States 
recovered much of their former prosperity. The American 
manufacturer has always desired not so much a low price as a 
stable price, and this stable price, it is contended, the Stevenson 
scheme ensures. The prospect of a trade revival and of such new 
uses for rubber as the employment of latex in making paper 
encourages the hope that eventually Government interference may 
be unnecessary. 

In the last century, long before Para rubber extended her 
sceptre of fascination over the planting world, a few European 
and Asiatic estates had appeared like tiny islets in the green sea 
of forest that covers the length and. breadth of the Malay 
Peninsula. The East India Company imported from Amboyna 
a number of nutmeg-trees, and in 1842 the produce of nutmegs 
and mace from the Straits Settlements more than equalled the 
whole consumption of Great Britain. Two decades ago the best 
tapioca in the world came from the Straits. Formerly, too, large 
areas in the south were planted with pineapples, and the Chinese 
canning industry in Singapore was famous. Unfortunately, as 
Charles Lamb said of the pineapple, ‘ she stoppeth at the palate ; 
she meddleth not with the appetite,’ and the restriction on import 
into the United Kingdom in 1917 owing to lack of shipping 
ruined the industry for a time. Lately interest in it has revived, 
and it will be an irreparable loss if so sound an investment does 
not keep a permanent place under the favouring sun of Malaya. 
The copra industry also suffered owing to the German submarine 
warfare. Copra has long been exported, and the increased use 
of vegetable fats for the manufacture of margarine may enhance 
profits that beside those from rubber seem prosaic, if sound. 
Areca palms, gambier, coffee, sugar, pepper, tapioca, sago, 
patchouli, citronella grass and lemon grass were cultivated until 
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the young invader from the Amazon ravished the hearts of 
planters. Many forms of cultivation are known to flourish 
under ‘this eternal spring which here enamels everything,’ 
and the only stimulus required is a stable market for the pro- 
duce. The fall in the price of rubber allowed attention to stray 
to other crops, old and new. African oil palm and various fibre 
plants, such as Sisal hemp, Mauritius hemp, Manila hemp and 
rosella have been tried, but a commercial stage has not yet been 
reached. 

It is alleged that a few deer and one or more rash persons have 
died from drinking rubber latex. Unfortunately, it is not a food. 
And it is perhaps doubtful if Malaya will ever be able to produce 
enough rice, the staple food of her population of 34 million souls, 
The Malays, who form roughly half that population, plant 
sufficient to supply the wants of their own race, but rice for the 
Chinese and Indians (population 471,628) has to be imported. 
Nature has not blessed the narrow Peninsula with the wide plains 
of Burma and Siam, nor will Chinese and Indians leave the 
rice fields of their own countries to cultivate a crop that gives 
comparatively poor returns in a land where the cost of living is 
as high as it is in Malaya. This led to grave difficulties during 
the three years 1919-21. In 1919 the rice crops in India failed ; 
the local crops in the Malay Peninsula and in the Netherlands East 
Indies were poor. Demand greatly increased, and speculation in 
the Bangkok market was heavy. Then there was a drought in 
Siam, and the export of rice from that country, which normally 
exports a million tons and supplies Malaya with two-thirds of its 
requirements, was prohibited throughout 1920. The Government 
of India was unable to promise any definite allotment from Burma. 
Saigon was the only available free market. To cope with these 
lean years Government control was introduced, and a loss of just 
under 5,000,000/. sterling had to be borne by the colony, the 
Federated Malay States and Johore. The alternative to control 
and loss on Government retail was a disastrous inflation of wages 
and starvation and riots among a cosmopolitan population in 
many districts. The fact that the Government of the Straits 
Settlements supplied rice to the Governments of Sarawak and 
British North Borneo points the moral of Imperial co-operation. 
And it is obvious what Burma can do for her neighbour. 

Incidentally, a great debt that Malaya owes to the Indian 
Empire is for the immigrant agricultural coolie from Southern 
India, whose average stay in this El Dorado is reckoned to be 
not more than three years. At the last census Selangor and 
Perak contained about two-thirds of the total Indian population 
of the Peninsula. For centuries the Indian has sailed across the 
Bay of Bengal to leave the influence of his trade, his customs 
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and his religions on the Malay. To quote from a chapter I wrote 
recently for a book on Malaya : 


The Malays court vocabulary and court ceremonies ; the coronation oath 
recited first, the ‘Malay Annals ’ say, by a man in a huge turban, Bhat 
(an Indian name for ‘ bard and genealogist ’) ; the Malay medicine-man’s 
Hindu metaphysics and Sufi mysticism ; the first missionaries of Islam to 
Malaya—all these came from India. Chola kings claim to have ravaged 
the coast of the Malay Peninsula in the eleventh century. There was a 
Tamil quarter in old Malacca ; Indian warriors and jockeys and mahouts 
were in the employ of the Malacca sultans ; Chulia merchants from the 
Coromandel Coast did a large trade in stuffs and clothing. 


The Indian is at home and grows rich in the Malay Peninsula. 
Most of his earnings return to his native land; Malaya’s loss 
is India’s gain. 

That the Malay States owe all their wealth to rubber is a 
popular fallacy which the Cornishman, at any rate, could dispel. 
Tin had brought prosperity before ever Para came. Rubber has 
never yet been the main source of their revenue, and it has cost 
their Government far more than tin in roads and railways, 
permanent assets though these are. Chinese voyagers speak of 
tin being mined in the Malay Peninsula at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. D’Albuquerque found a Malay tin coinage 
current in Malacca when he conquered that old-world settlement 
in 1511. In the middle of the nineteenth century the discovery 
by Chinese of rich tin fields in Perak led to faction fights among 
the miners, and to British intervention in the affairs of the Malay 
States. In ro9rx the Federated Malay States produced 37 per 
cent., and in 1914 40 per cent., of the world’s total supply of tin, 
but their output gradually dropped to 29 per cent. in 1920. In 
1921 of the tin exported from the ports of the colony two-sevenths 
went to the United Kingdom, more than three-sevenths to the 
United States of America, and the remainder to other countries. 

The war brought home to Great Britain the value of the 
tungsten ores of Malaya, though since the Armistice the price of 
wolfram and scheelite has declined so much that this branch of 
mining is moribund. Trengganu was the largest producer, but 
Kedah, Perak, Selangor and Negri Sembilan all contributed their 
respective quotas. 

Barbosa, the earliest Portuguese writer on Malacca (A.D. 1518), 
spoke of the east coast State of Pahang as having much gold. 
In modern times gold has been mined without marked success in 
several Malay States. To-day there is only one European mine, 
where water-generated electric power has kept the cost of produc- 
tionlow. The approximate value of the gold won in the Federated 
Malay States in 1921 was 60,0001. 

There is one coal mine in Selangor which in 1921 produced 
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just under 300,000 tons, of which five-sixths were consumed 
locally, especially on the Government railways, but also on 
mines. 

The china clay mined in Perak is said to have overcome the 
Indian consumer’s belief that there was no good china clay to 
be obtained outside Cornwall, and pottery of all kinds is being 
made. 

There has been prospecting for oil, but so far without success. 

Iron is mined in Johore. 

Development to-day is far easier p-then of old, seeing that the 
Federated Malay States possess more than 2000 miles of excellent 
metalled roads and have given the Peninsula over 1000 miles of 
railway, joining up with the Siamese system and linking Singapore 
and Penang with Bangkok. 

Though there is no mining in the Straits Settlements, there 
are agricultural interests. But by far their largest asset for 
themselves and for the Empire is trade, particularly the trade of 
Singapore, the great port at the southern extremity of Asia. A 
hundred years ago Raffles foretold its future in words still vital : 


By maintaining our rights to a free commerce with the Malay States 
and inspiring them with a confidence in the stability of it we may con- 
template its advancement to a much greater extent than has hitherto been 
enjoyed. Independently of our commerce with the tribes of the Archi- 
pelago, Singapore may be considered as the principal entrepét to which the 
native traders of Siam, Cambodia, Champa, Cochin China and China will 
annually resort. 


A link in the Imperial chain to the Far East and lying on the 
strategic flank of our lines of communication with Australia, 
Singapore was described recently by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty as being for England what the Panama Canal is for 
America, the gateway of the Pacific; and the decision of the 
Admiralty to make it a naval base capable of dealing with a 
fleet of battleships will fulfil Raffles’ dream that it would become 
‘the Malta of the East.’ In addition to native craft and local 
ships, it is visited by fifty lines of ocean-going steamers. The 
total tonnage of merchant vessels arriving and departing in 1921 
at the ports of the colony was just over twenty-five million tons, 
of which just under eighteen million tons are to be allotted to 
Singapore. Midway between Suez and Japan, between India 
and China, it is an important coaling station and one of the world’s 
largest centres for the distribution of oil and oil fuel. The trade 
of the port is made up of articles that merely change bottom 
there and of articles that are handled and refined before 
re-exportation. Of the former class no statistics are kept. The 
trade in certain articles of the latter class is enormous. Nearly 
all the tin ore obtained in the Malay States, and much from other 
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countries, is smelted in Singapore at the largest tin-smelting works 
in the world. In 1920 the value of ore imported into the colony 
was just under 13,000,000/. sterling, and the value of tin exported 
just under 15,000,000/. 

The colony is the gate whence the products of the Malay 
States are issued to the outer world. In 1921 the aggregate trade 
of the Federated Malay States, excluding bullion and specie, was 
27,000,000°8/., and in 1920 54,000,000-2/. In 1921 the distri- 
bution of their trade in imports was 59-94 per cent. from the 
Straits Settlements, 31-08 per cent. from the United Kingdom and 
other parts of the Empire, and 8-98 per cent. from foreign 
countries ; the distribution of their trade in exports was 84-19 per 
cent. to the Straits Settlements, 13-86 per cent. to the United 
Kingdom and other parts of the Empire, and 1-95 per cent. to 
foreign countries. 

The bulk of the import trade of Malaya is with countries 
within the Empire, and those countries are beginning to be more 
and more aware of the possibilities of this Eastern market. 
Before the war, at any rate, British manufacturers were slow to 
study the wants of remote customers. The Oriental egg, for 
example, is smaller than the egg of John Bull’s breakfast-table. 
The egg-cup ‘made in Germany’ for Eastern consumption 
fitted the egg, but the patriot who bought one made in England 
had to wrap his egg in paper to keep it from wobbling. What 
is a more serious loss to Imperial trade is that of the thousands 
of motor-cars in use in Malaya only a small percentage are 
British. Yet there is a Malay States Information Agency at 
88, Cannon Street, anxious to answer any inquiry relating to 
British Malaya, and there is a reader in Malay at the Oriental 
School in Finsbury Circus ready to translate even an advertisement 
into the vernacular. 

R. O. WINSTEDT. 
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INDIA’S NEW POLICY—PROTECTION 


A TALENTED, orthodox Free Trader, with an intimate practical 
knowledge of international commerce, recently remarked, after 
reading the Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission, that the 
Report would, he thought, mark an epoch in the great Free Trade 
controversy by establishing the case for the protection of certain 
industries, not only in India, but all over the world. That this 
opinion is not without some foundation will probably be admitted. 
For what have the Commission done? Taking the one exception 
to the orthodox Free Trade argument, the case of ‘infant’ 
industries, the Commission have so developed this argument as, 
in effect, to turn the balance against the whole Free Trade theory. 
For if we admit that among fully developed nations a policy of 
Free Trade permits of the greatest earnings, the largest savings, 
and the quickest progress at the least possible cost, the next 
question that arises is, What nations can be regarded as fully 
developed ? Ifa nation is not fully developed, then some measure 
of assistance in the form of protection for its backward or ‘ infant ’ 
industries is admittedly sound. But as the majority of the nations 
of the world are not yet fully developed—certainly not so highly 
developed on the manufacturing side as the United Kingdom— 
it follows that for the majority of the world Protection in some 
form and to some extent must be regarded as the normal, suitable 
economic policy. In truth the Free Trade theory in its extreme 
form is only applicable in a very small minority of cases. And 
even in these cases it is subject to important qualifications. 
Thus the Great War has brought home to every country the 
desirability of expending some portion of the national dividend 
on the development and maintenance of industries essential for 
purposes of national defence. Then again, the fact that in the 
very home of Free Trade the unrestricted play of individual profit- 
seeking, regardless of more important national needs, has resulted 
in (a) a partial displacement of British agriculture, and (d) the 
growth of a population far greater than the agricultural and 
pastoral resources of the country can feed—a position of very 
great danger in war-time—has caused many of the older school 
of Free Traders to doubt the wisdom of an unqualified policy of 
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Free Trade even in the case of the United Kingdom, highly 
developed as that country now is. 

We may take it, then, that the Report of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission does mark the parting of the ways, the abandonment 
once and for all of some of those economic abstractions which 
found such wide favour in the United Kingdom for the greater 
part of a century. Indian publicists and mercantile bodies have 
long called for a modification of India’s fiscal policy. The 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon—a 
combination of all the leading European trading interests—at 
their annual meeting in Calcutta in January last, expressed by 
a large majority their approval of the Fiscal Commission’s Report, 
signed by all members of the Commission; whilst the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, by a resolution passed unanimously at 
Delhi in February last, also in effect expressed their approval of 
the Report. This means that India has now definitely taken 
her position shoulder to shoulder with the self-governing dominions 
in general matters of tariff policy. 

What results may be expected to follow this latest develop- 
ment? From the facts that (a) the President, Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtulla, and four Indian members of the Fiscal Commission 
thought it necessary to add a chapter specially emphasising the 
‘manifold advantages’ of a ‘policy of intense industrialisa~ 
tion,’ (b) two prominent Bombay merchants and industrialists, 
Mr. Manmohandas Ramji and Mr. Jumnadas Dwarkadas, have 
moved the Legislative Assembly to urge Government to give 
immediate effect to this policy, and (c) the Indian Press as a 
whole and Indian political opinion generally strongly demand 
forthwith an effective protective tariff, it is clear that most 
Indians who think and speak about this subject believe that ‘ it 
will be by no means difficult,’ to quote from the supplementary 
chapter above referred to, to make India a large exporter of manu- 
factured goods, and before long ‘ one of the foremost industrial 
nations of the world.’ Is this belief well founded? Do tariffs 
play so important a part in the industrial development of a 
nation? And is India likely to benefit therefrom so greatly and 
so rapidly as the writers of the supplementary chapters of the 
Indian Fiscal Commission Report give their countrymen to 
believe ? 

These supplementary chapters, by the way, are described by 
their authors as a ‘ dissenting minute.’ As a matter of fact, on 
the main point referred to the Commission—‘ the tariff policy 
of the Government of India ’—there is no real dissent at all. 
Both the majority and the minority have recommended that 
India should now adopt in the place of the past policy of Free 
Trade a new policy of Protection. The majority recommend 
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that this new policy be applied ‘ with discrimination along the 
lines of the Report.’ The minority recommend ‘an unqualified 
pronouncement that the fiscal policy best suited for India is 
PROTECTION ’ (in capitals); but they go on to explain in 
paragraph 6, Chapter I., of their dissenting minute, that they 
mean this policy to be applied ‘ with discrimination,’ so as to 
‘ minimise the sacrifice’ which they admit that India ‘ will have 
to pay.’ Obviously there is no real difference of opinion here. 
For the rest, the particular articles on which excise should or 
should not be levied for revenue purposes, the nature of the 
restrictions to be placed on the employment of certain classes 
of foreign capital in Indian industries, and the exact constitution 
of the proposed Tariff Board are subsidiary considerations that 
do not seriously affect the main issue; while the minority’s 
remark with regard to Imperial preference that ‘ the condition 
precedent to any agreement with a British dominion in trade 
matters . . . should be the repeal of all anti-Asiatic laws so far 
as they apply to the people of India’ is clearly a political rather 
than a fiscal opinion. 

We come back, then, to our question : Is India likely to 
benefit so rapidly and so greatly from a policy of Protection as 
some of the signatories of the Fiscal Commission’s Report seem 
to believe? Let us recall the leading feature of the present 
revenue tariff: a general rate of import duty of 15 per cent. 
ad valorem, but with exceptions in the cases of certain raw 
materials (free), machinery (2} per cent.), cotton yarn (5 per cent.), 
mineral oil (7} per cent.), iron and steel (10 per cent.), cotton 
piece goods (II per cent.), sugar (25 per cent.), luxury articles 
(30 per cent.), and matches (approximately 100 per cent.). In 
some cases, as the import duty has been levied upon tariff valua- 
tions far above current market values (owing to the steady fall 
in prices last year), the actual percentages paid have been 
higher than the above figures indicate. Although these rates 
of duty may not perhaps be considered heavy in comparison 
with those levied by out-and-out Protectionist countries like 
Australia (where practically all manufactured goods now pay 
40 to 55 per cent. ad valorem, and more), they are nevertheless 
undoubtedly sufficiently high to afford a very substantial stimulus 
and protection to Indian manufacturers of local raw products. 
Have the present import duties so acted in practice? Are new 
Indian industries springing up or old industries being multiplied 
in consequence of India’s present import tariff? So far it must 
be confessed that it is impossible to detect any such result. A 
possible explanation of this fact may be that the public place no 
reliance on the present rates of duties which are admittedly 
revenue duties, and that until the Government of India have 
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openly put into operation the new Protectionist policy, and stated 
explicitly that certain rates of duty have been imposed and will 
be maintained specially for Protectionist purposes, private enterprise 
will not venture to establish new industries dependent to any 
extent on existing import duties. This is quite probable, for 
as matters stand at the moment there is no certainty as to rates 
of import duty from year to year. Some idea of the extreme 
suspicion with which Government’s every action in this connec- 
tion is regarded in some quarters may be gathered from the 
comments by certain of the Indian Press on the remarks made 
by His Excellency the Viceroy at the opening of the Conference 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta in January 
last. His Excellency emphasised the fact that at the present 
time revenue considerations were paramount, and that the 
eventual responsibility for India’s fiscal policy and for the various 
steps that may have to be taken in connection therewith must 
consequently rest upon the executive authorities. Some critics 
have not hesitated to assert that Lord Reading’s statement 
implies that an irresponsible bureaucracy have already decided 
that the Indian Fiscal Commission’s recommendations shall be 
ignored! There are, of course, no grounds whatever for this 
conclusion. The obvious meaning of His Excellency’s words is 
exactly as stated, t.e., that, considerations of revenue being at 
the moment of the first importance, India’s tariff will have for 
the time being to be framed primarily with the object of bringing 
in the required revenue. In practice, and in the present condition 
of the world’s trade, this will probably mean that for some time 
to come India will impose import dutes at a level higher than 
may be actually necessary for purely protective purposes. 

There is no reason, however, for delaying the carrying out of 
the preliminary measures necessary for the official introduction 
of the new policy of discriminating Protection in India. Both 
the Government of India and the Legislature having approved 
of the Fiscal Commission’s recommendations, the first step to be 
taken is the creation of a Tariff Board to investigate the claims 
of particular industries to protection, to watch the operation of 
the tariff, and generally to advise Government and the Legislature 
in the carrying out of the new policy. The exact constitution of 
the Tariff Board need not be discussed here. A. majority of the 
Fiscal Commission recommended the appointment by Govern- 
ment of ‘men of ability, integrity, and impartiality,’ with, if 
possible, ‘a knowledge of economics and a practical acquaintance 
with business affairs.’ The minority suggested a Board of three 
members and two assessors, the chairman to be a retired High 
Court judge and the two members to be elected ‘ by the rion- 
official members of the Indian Legislature ’ (an unheard-of method 
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of selecting executive officials). The two assessors,. it was 
proposed, should be elected by the leading chambers and 
mercantile associations in India. It would appear very doubtful 
if men of the necessary knowledge and experience would be 
found to serve as assessors. But in any case it would clearly be 
wiser to leave the selection of the members of the Tariff Board to 
Government. The really important matter for India is that the 
Tariff Board should be brought into existence, and should com- 
mence its duties with as little delay as possible. 

In considering the probable results of the adoption by India 
of a policy of discriminating Protection, it is of interest to note 
that some of the speakers in the fiscal debate of February 16 last 
at Delhi seemed to think that the policy of Free Trade had 
‘drained India’s wealth’ and reduced the country to poverty. 
It is deplorable that educated men of the Indian Legislature 
should give expression to delusions of this character. All trade 
is merely the exchange of one thing for another, to the profit 
and satisfaction of both sides; and whilst fiscal policy can to 
some degree, where local circumstances are favourable, divert 
men’s energies from this occupation to that,(say, from agricultural 
to manufacturing industries), and so affect to some extent the 
numbers and kinds of exchangeable goods, it is quite incapable of 
‘ draining ’ wealth from one side to the other. The past policy 
of Free Trade in India may possibly have stimulated agriculture 
at the expense of the development of manufacturing industries, 
but, so far from causing any ‘ drain,’ India under Free Trade has 
nevertheless become the greatest manufacturing country in the 
tropics, and the eighth greatest industrial country in the world! 

It is important that these matters should be correctly under- 
stood in India and elsewhere, because those who believe that Free 
Trade has reduced India to ‘ poverty and misery ’ (to quote one 
speaker) obviously imagine that the new policy of Protection 
now officially adopted will raise India to wealth and happiness. 
But this is very largely a delusion. Many things other than an 
import tariff are required to produce such results. Industrial 
developments of the type and extent that characterise the great 
manufacturing countries of Northern Europe and America require, 
quite apart from tariff aids and constant supplies of raw materials 
(including particularly coal and iron), the operation of individual 
energy, ability, persistence, mechanical capacity, technical skill, 
scientific knowledge, keen business instincts, and also a certain level 
of education and standard of living in large masses of the popula- 
tion, the whole stimulated by hard climatic conditions that, whilst 
promoting physical activity, at the same time render attractive 
the noisy and confined but warm and sheltered conditions and 
atmosphere of the mill, the workshop, and the factory. To the 
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above considerations must be added a close propinquity of the 
manufacturing centres to river, canal, and sea, which afford 
methods of transport to all parts of the world far cheaper than 
any kind of carriage by land. Particularly is it necessary to take 
note of (a) the educational and technical and (0) the transporting 
and climatic considerations. The two former will be gradually 
and successfully dealt with in India; the two latter may never 
be overcome to the satisfaction of Indian manufacturers. For 
there is no getting away from the fact that carriage by land over 
long distances, such as exist in India, is invariably more costly 
than carriage over much longer distances by sea. And then, too, 
the attractions of factory life in a warm, bright, sunny climate 
like that of India, are far less than in the comparatively cold, wet, 
sunless latitudes of Northern Europe. And, finally, there is the 
most important problem of market. Although the population of 
India is large, very large, the general level of education and 
standard of living are at present low, very low, whilst the general 
capacity to buy a variety of manufactured articles is, compared 
with the magnitude of the population (over 315 millions), small, 
extremely small. It follows that the growth of industries (which 
depend for cheap production on large markets) is not likely in 
India to proceed at anything like the pace which is possible in 
Europe and America, where the general standard of living is higher, 
where the general level of education is more advanced, than in 
India, and where natural advantages in the shape of essential 
raw materials, geographical configuration, temperature and 
climatic conditions all favour modern types of industrial develop- 
ment. 

Indian statesmen, therefore, if they are wise, will not allow 
the satisfaction which they naturally feel at the due recognition 
of their fiscal ambitions to mislead them to the belief that the 
pre-eminence of the northern latitudes of Europe and America 
in industrial matters is mainly the outcome of fiscal policy ; or 
that the adoption of a protective tariff by India will in a very short 
time bring to their native land the same highly profitable but 
hideous growths of factories and workshops that disfigure and 
blacken some of the most beautiful districts in Europe and 
America. Mr. Gandhi, it will be remembered, has taken the view 
that modern industrialism is an accursed thing which at all costs 
must be kept out of the sacred soil of India. Long before Mr. 
Gandhi arrived at this conclusion Mr. C. R. Das, the old Bengali 
politician, said: ‘ . . . Industrialism never was, and never will 
be, art and part of our nature... . If we seek to establish 
industrialism in our land, we shall be laying down with our own 
hands the road to our own destruction. .. .’ This view, which 
represents the opposite extreme to that of the Indian Protectionist, 
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is hardly likely to appeal to the politicians of to-day or to the manu- 
facturers and industrialists of Western India. The wise course 
is undoubtedly the middle and moderate one of encouraging a 
reasonable industrial development of India as a complement to 
the vast agricultural activity at present taking place throughout 
India. And in so doing there is no doubt that a policy of dis- 
criminating Protection, on the lines laid down by the Indian 
Fiscal Commission and applied by way of the import tariff, can 
play a useful part, by no means a vital, or even the principal, 
part, but at the same time a really effective stimulus, of the 
assistance of which India will now take the fullest advantage. 

In the manufacturing and industrial developments which it 
may be reasonably expected will now take place at a somewhat 
increased pace in consequence of the new policy of Protection 
about to be inaugurated in India there need be no anxiety 
in any quarter that one side is going to benefit at the expense of 
the other. It is sometimes assumed in political circles in India 
that with the introduction of the new policy of Protection the 
influx of foreign exploiters, capitalists, manufacturers, and other 
business people into India will be so great that special legislation 
will have to be undertaken forthwith to prevent these intruders 
from reaping all the advantages and carrying away all the profits 
from protected India! Even were an invasion of the magnitude 
feared to occur—a most improbable contingency—a short calcula- 
tion of the sums distributed in dividends (even assuming that 
not a rupee thereof was paid to Indians), and a comparison of this 
figure with the figures of— 

(a) The foreign capital expended in India, most of which could 

never be removed from India, and 

(6) The amounts distributed im India in salaries, wages, 

repairs and renewals, etc., month after month, 
should at once convince the sceptic that the balance of advantage 
is well on the side of India, and must ever remain so. In actual 
practice, most capitalists from abroad who come to India to 
establish new enterprises, make a point of raising as much of their 
capital as possible in India nowadays. 

On the other hand, it is sometimes feared in England, especially 
by British manufacturers and industrialists, that with the 
introduction into India of a policy of Protection, even if that 
policy be administered with discrimination and due care for the 
welfare of the hundreds of millions of poor consumers, as contem- 
plated by the Fiscal Commission, the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
and the Government of India, still, purchases by India of British 
manufactures will be seriously checked and a mutually profitable 
trade brought largely to a standstill. Here again, even if a 
protective import tariff were erected of a far less discriminating 
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character than that at present contemplated—a most improbable 
contingency—a little consideration and study of the factors in 
India and in England upon which great manufacturing develop- 
ments are fundamentally based (several of these factors I have 
mentioned), should quickly remove all such apprehensions. A 
knowledge of present conditions in India makes it quite obvious 
that for a great many years to come the products of the West 
will be extensively needed in India just as the products of 
India will be widely needed by the outside world. To the 
changes which will very gradually be made in the character of 
those products, all sides will assist and contribute, and to the 
benefit and satisfaction of all. 

I may conclude by briefly summarising the various considera- 
tions which I have passed in review. India has now definitely 
changed over from unqualified Free Trade to a policy of 
Discriminating Protection. This new tariff policy, however, be 
the scale of protective duties high or low, is unlikely to produce in 
the immediate future any very great change either in the volume or 
character of India’s foreign trade, and for the reason that factors 
other than tariffs are the main determining causes of rapid and 
continuous industrial progress. If India’s export trade is still below 
normal in spite of very good crop out-turns and ample surpluses 
for export, the explanation must be sought for not in any changes 
of tariffs in the last two or three years, but rather in the diminution 
of Europe’s purchasing powers consequent upon exhaustion, loss 
of credit, and moral decadence brought about by the Great War. 
So long as these conditions continue, India’s diminished sales 
abroad mean diminished supplies of purchasing power abroad 
wherewith to buy England’s manufactures.. Further, these 
conditions tend to stimulate the creation of factories in India to 
deal with some of these surplus raw products that Europe is now 
unable to buy. This tendency is emphasised by the recent change 
of fiscal policy and the definite stimulus to manufacturing enter- 
prise which the introduction of a policy of Protection must give. 
This will create confidence in India and will assist Indian capitalists 
and others in enlarging old industries and launching new enter- 
prises. For such enterprises Britain will assuredly be asked to 
contribute, possibly with capital, certainly with designs, plant, 
expert technical assistance, and general business co-operation. 
These new undertakings mean new demands for British machinery, 
etc., and will in due course help to provide local markets in India 
for those surplus productions of India the profitable disposal of 
which is hindered by political and economic difficulties in Europe. 
So that, all things considered, the prospects ahead consequent 
upon India adopting a policy of discriminating Protection are 
quite satisfactory for India, and by no means unsatisfactory for 
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the United Kingdom. Granted goodwill, confidence, mutual 
respect and friendly co-operation all round, the changes which 
the inauguration of the new fiscal policy in India will gradually 
bring about must, in the long run, prove beneficial to all—to 
India, to the United Kingdom, and to the Empire generally, which 
grows in wealth and strength as its component parts develop and 
expand. 


M. DE P. WEBB 
(Late member of the Indian Fiscal Commission). 





CENTRAL AFRICAN TRIBES: THEIR WARS 
AND SUPERSTITIONS 


Amon the primitive tribes of Central Africa the customs relating 
to warfare are peculiar, and are in many instances of a revolting 
nature. To the civilised mind the act of eating human flesh and 
offering sacrifices to spirits is inconsistent with the laws laid 
down for the protection of human beings, and it is not until one 
has come in contact with fetishists themselves or lived in a country 
which has been inhabited by them that the idea of cannibalism 
can be understood. 

Comparatively little is known of animistic worship even by 
those who have lived many years among these animists, for all the 
knowledge which has been expounded is gained by social contact 
with these people for comparatively only a few years. 

No records can be found regarding the origin of their religion, 
for they can neither read nor write, so the performing of these 
religious acts can only be dictated by the handing down from 
generation to generation of superstitious traditions. Until these 
people come into contact with the civilised world they cannot be 
expected, without further enlightenment, to cease committing 
these acts which they have been taught will protect them from 
evils they know to exist. 

As we who live in a civilised world gain knowledge by instruc- 
tion and by digesting the brains of others, these primitive people 
likewise digest the stories which are told nightly around the village 
fires. They in turn pass these stories on to their children, and so 
on from generation to generation. 

Many of the present-day cannibalistic ceremonies may have 
their origin in this way. 

The folk-lore stories that exist and differ in almost every race 
are an example of such transmutative force. It is from this 
folk-lore that the true history of a tribe is obtained. 

A well-known legend existing among a certain tribe is that 
years ago a black serpent which lived in the mountains controlled 
the rainfall, and in order to obtain sufficient rain it was necessary 
to sacrifice a maiden each year. The legend continued that if 
this act was not performed there would be a seven years’ drought. 

12I 
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It is probable that the origin of this legend was that following 
a drought a sorcerer was consulted, who ordained that a sacrifice 
should be made, and that the choice fell on a certain maiden. It 
so happened that following this sacrifice rain fell. It is a known 
fact that for many years these offerings were actually made 
whenever there was a scarcity of rain. The idea of the serpent 
may be attributed to the loathing of this animal by all the tribes 
of Central Africa, and therefore the belief that any calamity which 
befell them, such as a drought, was the act of a serpent. 

The whole foundation of animistic belief may be looked upon 
as the desire to be in favour with spirits who may cause calamitous 
events to happen and likewise to offer gifts to the evil spirits, 
who, if satisfied, will bring calamity on an enemy. 

It is with this idea that following a battle sacrifices are made 
and human flesh is devoured, for it is only natural to these 
animistic worshippers that they should think that by so offering 
up the victim who has fallen into their hands through the power 
of their protecting spirits they will please these spirits. 

The chief causes of warfare among primitive races in Central- 
West Africa are the seizing of arable and good pasture lands and 
women. 

A case arose many years ago of a chief’s son who married a 
girl belonging to a different tribe. This chief refused to pay the 
dowry due to the girl’s family. The bride’s tribe thereupon 
seized some cattle belonging to the tribe over whom the chief 
ruled, who in turn retaliated by kidnapping two women. 

Retaliation was again resorted to by the other side, who seized 
a number of women, who were held as hostages. War then 
ensued. This drama shows how warfare originates among these 
people. 

The first stage is a diplomatic one, and every endeavour 
during this period is directed towards an amicable understanding. 
Neutral envoys visit each side and state the terms on which both 
sides are willing to compromise. Failing an agreement in this 
manner, an ultimatum is sent by the aggrieved party. 

This ultimatum, which is always carried by a distinguished 
person, varies a great deal in its form. 

In the region north and north-west of Nigeria an arrow is 
sent to which are attached the stalks of certain plants, the number 
of these stalks signifying the number of cattle claimed as 
indemnity. Another form is the sending of a bracelet made from 
the hairs of a cow’s tail ; the number of hairs used carries the same 
meaning as the stalks attached to the arrow. 

Should the ultimatum be neglected, a messenger informs the 
enemy that war is declared. This declaration, like the ultimatum, 
varies a great deal. Objects endowed with magic charm are sent. 
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They may consist of oyster or snail shells, sacred calabashes tied 
together with strands of bark from a sacred tree, bundles of 
leaves, flowers, or medicinal herbs, all of which have their 
respective meaning of ill omen towards the enemy. 

As soon as the possibility of war is in sight the poison for the 
arrows is prepared. This is a very sacred occasion, and is attended 
by sacrificial ceremonies. 

The poisons mostly used are the grains of strophanthus, 
euphorbia, roots of certain poisonous plants, the heads of vipers, 
and decomposed animal matter. 

The magico-religious acts are usually performed by the chief 
of the family, who alone is supposed to know the art of mixing 
the ingredients and to be endowed with the gift of offering up 
prayers to the soil and other protecting spirits who can make the 
weapons mortally dangerous. After having consulted for guidance 
his ancestors, to whom he makes the sacrifice, he orders the male 
members of his family to assemble outside his compound. All 
objects necessary for the operation, such as wood, vases, urns, the 
hearthstones and the sacred cake, are brought. No women are 
allowed to take part in these ceremonies, and even the cooking of 
the sacred cake is undertaken by the male members of the family. 
The superstition that the presence of women will decrease the 
virulence of the poison is so acute that during the period in which 
the ceremonies take place no sexual intercourse is allowed, and 
the women are forced to sleep in the open away from the men, 
who remain in their huts. 

At about 4 p.m. the chief instals the hearthstones and the 
necessary paraphernalia in an open space outside his compound. 
The vases are filled with water into which are thrown the grains of 
strophanthus, viper heads, pepper seeds, and decomposed animal 
matter, the mixture being slowly heated and well stirred. 

At sunset the whole family gather around, and a ‘ tam-tam’ is 
inaugurated. 

The following day the chief crushes some more strophanthus 
grains, which are softened by being slowly boiled in a small 
quantity of water. These are added to the first mixture, which 
is again boiled until it is reduced to a syrupy liquid. Sugar 
of euphorbia is then added, after which the glue-like mixture is 
pasted on to the darts. This performance is repeated many times 
until the darts are well covered. 

The material phase of the operation being completed, the chief 
of the family sacrifices a hen to his ancestors, and conjures them 
to guard his family against all evil spirits and to cause the poison 
to be fatal to the enemy. 

Sprinkling the hearthstone with the blood of the hen, he 
cries: ‘O poison, O poison, I am hungry; I am thirsty; I have 
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fasted. If an enemy is hit by one of my arrows, let him die with 
the first shot !’ 

The hen is skinned, the skin and liver being placed on the 
hearthstones, and each member present partakes of a small 
portion. The sacred cake is then broken, the crumbs being 
thrown into the fire, when more magic invocations are pronounced, 
and the ceremony is then completed. 

A peculiar experiment is made among certain tribes to test the 
efficiency of the poison. A kid is separated from its mother in 
the evening. The following morning, in the presence of a large 
gathering, the mother is wounded with a poisoned dart. After 
a short lapse of time the kid is allowed to suckle its parent, and 
should it die before the mother, they consider that the poison is 
effective. 

Before engaging in battle each combatant will take some 
clay from near the tomb of his ancestors. Out of this clay he 
makes ornaments of various designs, with which he decorates his 
body. The idea underlying this act is a warning that the wearer 
is protected by the spirits of his ancestors and that he must 
surely conquer in a single-handed combat. 

The wearing of these ornaments must not be confused with 
the wearing of war-paint, which is simply to frighten the 
adversary. 

Following the declaration of war the attack is immediately 
launched. With great ceremony they start from their villages, 
blowing wooden trumpets and whistles, accompanied by the 
shrieks of the women. The weak and the undersized proceed in 
front, followed at some distance by the healthy and strong. This 
advance guard approach the enemy in silence, concealing their 
whereabouts by crawling and hiding in the tall jungle grass. In 
this way they reach the compound of the enemy, whom they 
riddle with arrows, regardless of women, children and the aged. 
Closely following this advance guard is a body of women, who 
immediately after this attack give vent to loud yells by hitting 
the open mouth with their hands. This is a signal of danger 
directed towards the main body. 

The main attack is then launched, each side making as much 
noise as possible. Prisoners and dead bodies are captured and 
removed to a place of safety, where they are well guarded. 

In these battles the women play a great part. They enter 
the fray naked only for a girdle of dried leaves. In their furious 
onslaught they gesticulate and shout. They insult the enemy, 
their ancestors and descendants, accusing them of sorcery and 
infamy and of being afflicted with terrible diseases. They mock 
them as to the superiority of their own men, shouting out at the 
same time flattering speeches to the men of their own tribe, 
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promising them that, should they win the battle, they will marry 
them. They also act as Red Cross nurses, removing the wounded 
to a place of safety and bringing water to those who require it. 
They remain at the dressing stations where the wounded are 
attended, and fan them with bundles of dried leaves, The method 
of treating a poisoned wound is to open it with a sharp knife and 
extract the dart. The wound is then sucked for some time by a 
male nurse whose duty it is to perform this operation. A poultice 
made from burnt leaves, a certain root crushed to a powder, and 
some vegetable grease is applied, and is afterwards covered with 
a bandage made from the fruit of the kapok tree. 

The patient drinks two bowls of the same ingredients as were 
applied externally mixed with a quantity of water. The wound 
is continually sucked until the patient is out of danger. These 
primitive people know of no antidote against poison, each tribe 
possessing its own special remedy, that has been handed down 
from generation to generation. They believe far more in the charm 
that is attached to the remedy than in its healing propensities. 

The idea underlying the treatment of the wounded is not so 
much directed towards the healing effect of the material used, 
as that the ingredients originating from the. soil contain in 
themselves the great spirit of the soil, who is among these tribes 
one of their dominating spirits. They therefore think that the 
magic charm or power contained in the material used will act 
favourably towards the patient. 

Following a victory the religious phase commences, in which 
the prisoners and dead bodies play an important part. A supple- 
mentary offering is made to the spirits belonging to the soil. 
This ceremony is a very ordinary affair, hens, goats or cattle being 
sacrificed. 

The main ceremony consists of sacrificing either the prisoners 
who have been wounded or the dead bodies. The corpse is carried 
on to the roof of the operator’s hut, who, after opening the stomach, 
removes the liver, which is dried near a fire. The organ, when 
thoroughly dried, is mixed with a powder, when, with the addition 
of water, it is kneaded into a ball and hidden away for future 
occasions. 

The body is then either buried or sacrificed. In some districts 
it is covered with a cloak of clay, which allows it to keep its true 
form. It becomes in this way a lifelike statue, and is placed 
beneath a sacred tree. 

Other tribes remove the head and heart as well as the liver, 
the three organs being mixed with a paste made from millet, 
which is greedily eaten by the menfolk. Among the tribes who 
practise this form of mutilation the skin of the arm as far as the 
elbow is removed, which, after being subjected to a special process 
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of tanning, is filled with ashes. This allows it to keep its proper 
shape. The reason for committing this act appears to be the 
wish to humiliate the spirits of the deceased and to have a trophy 
that will last for a long period. 

Yet another form of mutilation is practised by the Dians, 
who place the dead body beneath a sacred tree. The whole 
village then muster around, when the women mock the deceased 
by singing insulting songs, whilst the men riddle the body with 
arrows. Following this the whole gathering, with the exception 
of the grave-diggers, retire to a distance. 

The chief of the grave-diggers then approaches the body, 
whose stomach he opens with a knife that is specially kept for 
the purpose and removes the liver. It is placed in a vase full of 
water and boiled over a fire. An offering is then made to the 
great spirit of unity. 

It is not known in what form this spirit exists, and it is referred 
to by many names. 

The stomach of a hen is opened ; the operator, holding the hen 
high above his head, cries out: ‘I give this hen to you and 
implore that you will be kind to my men and to me. I pray you 
to keep us safe from the calamities that the dead are able to 
bring upon the living.’ 

Following this prayer the hen is dropped to the ground, and 
its convulsions are carefully watched. If it dies lying on its back 
with feet outstretched, the spirit of unity is satisfied and accepts 
the offering. Should it, however, die in any other position, 
further offerings must be made. 

As soon as the offering is accepted the victim, or part of him, 
is roasted, and a small piece is eaten by each member present. 
This is followed by the drinking of the water containing the liver. 

When a man has killed another his first thought is to guard 
himself against the enterprises of the spirits of his victim. They 
believe that there is in the body a vital force in the shape of 
ghosts, forms and spirits ; in short, all that is mysterious to them 
in nature. Thinking that this force is enclosed in every body, they 
fear that even at death it is not set free. If, therefore, they are 
not to be tormented by the spirits of his victim, the organ in 
which they think the spirit resides must be removed. 

According to different tribes this force is found in different 
parts of the human body, parts that appear to the primitive mind, 
like unsolved problems in our civilised world, the centre of 
mysterious activity. 

It is for this reason that the act of purification is practised. 

Scouring the village, the one who wishes to become immune 
obtains as many hens as possible from the different families of 
his village. These are placed in the hut where the sacrifice is to 
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take place. The murderer is not permitted to leave his hut for 
three days if his victim is a woman, and four days if his victim 
isa man. During this period of seclusion the preliminary rites are 
performed, at which no one is present except the murderer himself. 

The fear is so great that the spirits of the victim will visit 
him that during this period before the final purification ceremony 
all objects, such as ladders, which might assist the entry of the 
spirits into the hut are removed from the precincts of the 
compound. 

On the day of the purification the operator, grave-diggers, and 
the warriors already immune muster around the weapons that 
have been used in the battle. They are piled around sacred 
calabashes and other receptacles containing magic powders. 

The hens are then sacrificed. They are disembowelled by the 
operator, who pours their blood over the right shoulder of the 
murderer into calabashes which are decorated on the outside with 
feathers from the sacrificed hens. Cakes made from millet and 
karite butter are mixed with the blood of the hen, and the mixture 
is then eaten by those who wish to become immune. This 
ceremony is repeated several times during a period of three or 
four days. After this ceremony they all proceed to the public 
square, where they dance and sing around innumerable calabashes 
full of dolo beer. Hens are again sacrificed. The operator chews 
the root of a certain plant, and with part of the paste thus obtained 
he anoints the forehead, limbs and chest of the murderer. He 
spits the remainder of the paste into a calabash of dolo beer, 
which is drunk by all those present. 

The man for whom the ceremony is being enacted, after being 
washed and shaved, descends into a hole that has already been 
prepared. He divests himself of all his clothing, which he tears 
to pieces and leaves in the hole. The instruments of the crime 
or those that have been used in the battle are then handed back 
to him. 

At the first harvest following a victory each chief of a family 
sends to the grave-diggers and operators who have taken part 
in these ceremonies a basket of millet. This is made into dolo. 
As soon as the brewing of this beer is completed the idol of the 
spirit of unity (and other idols, according to the tribe under 
consideration) is brought to the market-place amidst much pomp 
and rejoicing. Hens are sacrificed ; and the beer, into which many 
ingredients are thrown, including a piece of human liver, is drunk 
by all those partaking in the orgy, including children and babies 
still at the breast. 

Curtis G., LAMPSON. 
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THE FIRST CENSUS IN PALESTINE 


SIncE the occupation of Jerusalem in 1917 the public has been 
constantly reminded, either for political or for financial reasons, 
of the existence of the British mandate for Palestine, bringing in 
its train racial and religious questions which find their counterpart 
in few, if any, other territories under British domination. A 
constitution for Palestine was promulgated by an Order in Council 
in September 1922. It provided for a system of government by 
election familiar to colonies like the West Indies, where a legislative 
council legalises the enactments of the governing authorities. 
But an important distinction is made in Palestine by taking into 
consideration the religious factor. No political or social or 
economic question is capable of the least discussion without 
raising the religious standpoint. The Holy Land, which has seen 
the birth of two great religions, Christianity and Judaism, and 
has been closely associated for centuries with a third, Moham- 
medanism, cannot be expected to dissociate itself from the habits 
and prejudices of centuries of religious thought. The members 
of the Legislative Council are chosen on the basis of religion, 
and of the twelve elected members eight are Mohammedans, two 
are Christians, and two are Jews. 

No machinery existed which allowed authorities to compile 
lists of voters according to these three religions, and as a first step 
towards the formation of the electoral registers it was decided to 
take a census of all persons living in Palestine. History records 
the first census, which began with protests and ended in trouble. 
King David numbered the people in the later period of his reign, 
and from the Books of the Chronicles it would seem that the object 
of the census was to ascertain the number of the fighting men in 
Israel and Judah. The area covered by this enumeration con- 
siderably exceeded the boundaries of modern Palestine, as 
Transjordan and possibly the southern districts of Syria and of 
Western Hauran were included. Authorities differ as to the exact 
number of fighting men enumerated, the Book of Chronicles giving 
a total of 1,570,000, while another ancient authority gives the 
number as 1,300,000. Compared with the sparseness of the 
population of the country to-day, some three to four millions of 
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people must have dwelt within the borders of the kingdom of 
David. 

From Biblical times to the modern era of the Turkish régime 
little is known of the population of Palestine. No doubt fighting 
races such as the Crusaders during the period of the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem, and their Saracenic conquerors, held 
forced levies of fighting men, which must have necessitated 
making some primitive computation of the numbers of males. 
The exigencies of a modern military system caused the Turk to 
introduce conscription, and it was from this time (towards the end 
of the nineteenth century) that the Turkish authorities attempted 
from time to time to obtain records of the males. The object of 
any census held by the Turks was primarily for the purposes of 
military service or with a view to imposing fresh taxation. 
Moslems served in the army, while Christians and Jews were 
allowed the privilege of paying an onerous tax to free themselves 
from a service which was regarded with the greatest horror and 
distaste. It was a common practice for villagers to bribe visiting 
commissions, which were responsible for the collection of data, 
either to under-estimate the ages of the male members of a family 
or to exaggerate grossly, with the result that a man might be 
officially registered as six years or as fifty-six years old at the 
date of the censas when his true age was no more than nineteen. 
A common practice also existed of swelling the number of 
Mohammedans for political purposes in areas which contained a 
large percentage of Christians or Jews. 

It will thus be seen that when the British Administration 
decided to hold a census no machinery of any description existed 
which could be utilised or adapted to the purpose of taking an 
enumeration on scientific lines. The rough methods of the 
Turks consisted of sending out commissions which extended their 
work over months ; and even their registers, such as they were, 
had disappeared during the war. Here and there was found a 
solitary statement showing the population of some village in 
detail; but the returns published in 1914 by the Turkish 
authorities in Constantinople were available. They gave, how- 
ever, the population of the Ottoman Empire by territorial 
divisions, including the larger towns, without showing how these 
totals were arrived at and without giving the population of the 
smaller towns and villages. 

As a first step towards taking the present census, towns and 
villages were divided into areas, each area containing some 500 
houses. An enumerator, who was in most cases a Government 
official, took charge of the distribution of the schedules in each 
area. He was responsible for the correct filling in of the schedules, 
and in a country where the majority of the population cannot 
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read or write this was no light task. A further difficulty arose 
out of the fact that a Mohammedan household could not be 
questioned by a Jew or a Christian, a Jewish family required the 
presence of an enumerator of the same faith, while a Christian 
household preferred a Christian. The numbers of enumerators 
had therefore to be doubled and trebled in areas containing 
members of more than one religion. The city of Jerusalem, with 
its narrow and crowded streets within the walls and with its 
cosmopolitan suburbs without, presented a specially difficult 
problem, since, added to the prejudices of its many faiths, a large 
proportion of the population of foreign origin was only able to 
give information in languages which required translation. Thirty 
languages are represented in Jerusalem as being in daily use, 
including such little-known tongues as Abyssinian, Syrian, 
Armenian, Circassian and Georgian, besides many Central Asian 
and Indian dialects. 

In all the larger towns are to be found institutions conducted 
by the different Churches of Christendom and by foreign missions. 
Schools, hospitals, orphanages and monasteries are maintained in 
large numbers, ranging from the Moravian Mission to Lepers to 
the close orders of the Roman Catholic Church, such as the 
Trappists and Sisters of St. Marie Reparatrice. Each of these 
institutions was invited to undertake the census of its own 
inmates, and to prepare an analysis of the results. Here again 
great difficulty was met with in making the instructions compre- 
hensible to the heads of institutions acting as enumerators. In 
all there were 423 areas throughout Palestine and 296 special areas. 

The schedule was of the simplest kind, but the Oriental mind 
answered its questions with a degree of latitude unknown to 
Western peoples, who are accustomed to replying to queries of a 
personal nature in a more or less direct manner. In villages 
which contained a few Christian families living among their 
Mohammedan neighbours, whole families trekked to the nearest 
village of their own faith in order to be included among its 
inhabitants. In one case a family slept during the night of the 
census, October 23, 1922, on the property of a Christian neighbour 
outside their village, thus establishing a residential qualification 
which allowed them to be included among the inhabitants of 
another village. The total number of persons enumerated was 
757,182, of which 590,890 are Mohammedans, 83,794 are Jews, 
73,024 are Christians, and the remainder, numbering 9474 persons, 
are made up of Druses, Samaritans, Baha’is, Metawilehs, Hindus 
and Sikhs. In view of the political agitation which has arisen 
around the claims of Arab and Zionist, it is interesting to note 
that the Mohammedans number 780 persons per thousand, the 
Jews 110, and the Christians 96. The largest town in Palestine 
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is Jerusalem, with a population of 62,578. The Jews, with 33,971, 
form the majority of its inhabitants, but even with recent immigra- 
tion their numbers in Jerusalem are less than before the war. 
The Turks considered there were about 40,000 Jews in the city, 
but the war is responsible for a great decrease in numbers. By 
1916 they had been reduced to 26,000, mainly through deportation, 
disease and casualties. Jafia is the second largest town, with 
47,700 inhabitants. It is a rapidly growing centre, embracing 
the prosperous Jewish suburb of Tel-Aviv, and situated as it is 
in a rich agricultural district, the importance of Jaffa will steadily 
increase. Haifa, in the north, possesses a natural port. Its 
population is 24,600. There are only three other towns of over 
10,000 inhabitants, #.e., Gaza, Hebron and Nablus. During the 
war Gaza was the battle centre of the British line in Southern 
Palestine, and was completely destroyed. From being a city of 
35,000 people it now contains only 17,480. Hebron, containing 
16,577 persons, has kept its position since the days of Abraham, 
and is thus one of the oldest towns in the world. 

Religion has always played a great part in the life of a 
Palestinian, and it was therefore to be expected that a diversity 
of faiths would be returned. The Druses, of whom some 7000 
dwell in Northern Palestine, are both a race and a religion. The 
scattered community found within the country is an offshoot 
of the powerful sect inhabiting Hauran and the Lebanon, where 
they have for centuries disputed possession with the Maronites. 
The Druses remain-even more than the Jews a peculiar people. 
They marry within their race; they are rarely, if ever, converted ; 
they adhere tenaciously to their traditions; and they baffle all 
efforts to discover the cherished secrets and tenets of their religion, 
which is compounded of Judaism, Christianity and Mohamme- 
danism. The Shiahs of the Mohammedan world are represented 
by the unorthodox sect of Metawilehs, of whom a few are found 
in the district of Acre. 

Of great antiquity are the Samaritans, who are among the 
most interesting religious survivals in the world. They are the 
only distinct representatives of ancient Israel in Palestine, and 
although reduced to 163 souls, they still cling in Nablus (Shechem) 
to their ancient beliefs and practices, and to their sacrifices on 
Mount Gerizim. It is to be feared that this race, which sprang 
from a union of pagans and Israelites at the time of the captivity 
of Israel in Assyria, must in the future become extinct. In 
contrast to the Samaritans, there exists in Acre and Haifa the 
most modern of religions, Baha’ism, a sect of Persian origin. Its 
doctrines form a combination of the practical humanitarianism 
of the West with the devotional mysticism of the East of a very 
high order. There are 265 adherents in Palestine, but from Acre 
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the Baha'i faith has spread over Asia and America and into 
Europe, and counts two millions of adherents. 

Among the Christians may be found representatives of the 
most ancient Churches and of the most modern forms of religious 
thought. The native Christian church is the Orthodox Eastern 
Church. The Bishopric of Jerusalem is derived from St. James 
the Less, the ‘ brother of the Lord,’ and at the Council of Chalce- 
don in 451 the see was raised to the dignity of a Patriarchate. 
To-day the members of the Orthodox Patriarchate number 45 per 
cent. of the Christian community, and before the advent of the 
Crusaders the numbers of other sects must have been very small. 
The Latin kingdom of Jerusalem firmly established Roman 
Catholicism, to which Church 14,245 persons belong, or 19 per 
cent. of the Christian population. Certain sections of the 
Eastern Churches have from time to time broken off from the 
parent Church and allied themselves to the Latins. These 
communities, known as the Uniate Churches, acknowledge the 
general supremacy of the Pope, but practise in a greater or lesser 
degree their own liturgies and customs. They include the 
Melchites, Maronites, Syrian Catholics and Armenian Catholics. 
Of these the Melchites are a powerful sect congregated in Northern 
Palestine, numbering 11,191 persons, while the Maronites number 
2382. 

The harassed Armenians of Asia Minor are represented by a 
Patriarch in Jerusalem. The Gregorian (Armenian) Church is, 
like the Syrian Jacobite Church, a result of the differences in 
doctrine created at the Council of Chalcedon. There are some 
3000 Armenians, mostly in Southern Palestine, and also a small 
community of Syrian Jacobites. Of the national Churches of the 
West the Church of England numbers 4563, or 6 per cent. of the 
Christian population, and in addition there are Protestants, 
Lutherans, and a German body known as the Templar Com- 
munity, which originated in the middle of the nineteenth century 
in the kingdom of Wiirttemberg. 

Some very interesting figures are recorded as to the proportion 
of the population living in municipal, village and tribal areas. 
Town and village life has always been a well-defined feature 
since Biblical days, and the proximity of the Arabian desert, with 
its nomadic tent-dwellers, has served to mark the distinction 
which Palestine enjoyed for centuries of being the bridgehead of 
commerce between the two continents of Europe and Asia. The 
link between the tent-dwellers of the desert and the settled 
peasantry is the Bedouin, the majority of whom are to be found 
in the open spaces of Beersheba, and to a lesser extent along the 
Jordan Valley. They confine their wanderings within the 
boundaries of their own tribal lands, but there is a growing 
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tendency for the tribes to apportion to each tribesman a fixed area. 
This is an important step towards the greater civilisation of the 
settled abode, ultimately leading to village life. Thirteen per 
cent. of the population are Bedouin, while the villagers number 
51 per cent., and the townspeople 34 per cent. 

There can be no doubt from the evidences of ancient sites of 
towns that the Bedouin has, under Mohammedan rule, gradually 
encroached upon the settled lands of the villagers. The Roman 
and Herodian era was a prosperous and cultured age, and in the 
rolling plains of Beersheba may be found many traces of large 
settlements and extensive irrigation works, which show that 
Palestine, even to its borders, maintained a far larger population 
than at present. 

Dealing with the proportion of males to females, the census 
elicits the surprising fact that the males exceed the females by 
17,000, or barely I percent. Oriental countries in which polygamy 
is practised frequently contain a greater number of females, but 
this is not an invariable rule. No special reason can be assigned 
for the shortage in Palestine. Possibly the births of both sexes 
are not unequal, and it may be that the greater care and attention 
given by the peasantry to the sons of the family results in a higher 
rate of mortality among the female infants. In addition Jewish 
immigration brings a far greater number of men to the country 
than women. 

A point of minor interest occurs in the statistics for widowed 
and divorced persons, where it is seen that the women out- 
number the men in the proportion of five to one. A widower 
will generally marry again, but the probability is that the woman 
will remain in her widowed condition. The disparity is chiefly 
to be found among divorced persons, owing to the ease with which 
a Mohammedan can cast off his wife, whereas the woman must 
put in force a complicated and difficult legal process. It is only 
necessary for the man to repeat three times before witnesses 
that he divorces his wife for it to become fact. 

The difficulty of obtaining correct ages is not confined to 
Great Britain, where the reluctance to give accurate information 
is supposed to be purely a feminine foible. In the East the 
difficulty is intensified, and is general to both sexes. A peasant, 
or fellah, reckons the ages of his children from some outstanding 
event in the daily routine of his life. It may be the birth of a 
specially marked calf or the visit of some eminent stranger to 
his village. When pressed for particulars by the harassed 
enumerator, the answer will probably be, ‘Do I know? God 
knows!’ The birthday of his Christian neighbour is disregarded 
in favour of his patron saint, after whom he is named, and whose 
anniversary in conjunction with the register of his church fixes 
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his age approximately. In compiling the returns the authorities 
placed the ages in groups, and it was found that 16 per cent. of 
the population is under five, 20 per cent. is between the ages of 
five and fifteen, 15 per cent. between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
five, and the remainder, or 49 per cent., is over twenty-five. It 
is noticeable, however, that in the municipal areas the number of 
young children under five drops to Io per cent. 

Many amusing answers were evoked by the inquiry ‘ Condition 
as to marriage,’ which seemed in some cases to be a puzzle. One 
lady stated that her matrimonial condition was ‘ pretty good at 
the moment,’ while another replied : ‘ No hopes, not enough money!’ 
Under this heading an overburdened householder wrote that his 
wife’s family resided with him, while yet another somewhat 
ambiguously stated that he had had ‘no luck.’ A youthful 
bridegroom entered his ‘ condition as to marriage’ as ‘ newly 
married, very good.’ One rather grim joke was made by a man 
in hospital, who scratched out the words ‘ as to marriage,’ reporting 
his ‘ condition ’ to be ‘ either heaven or hell.’ Within three days 
he was dead. Unconscious humour even entered into the state- 
ments made as to religion. The pious Moslems of the most 
fanatical quarter of Jerusalem recorded their religion as ‘ Moslem, 
by the grace of God,’ and certain devout Baha'is described 
themselves as ‘ Followers of the Gate, thank God.’ 

The column ‘ Mother-tongue ’ was evidently another difficulty. 
The majority of the population, both Christians and Mohamme- 
dans, speak Arabic, while the Jews talk for the most part Hebrew 
and Yiddish. The humour here was sometimes conscious, as 
when an old peasant stated that he spoke Arabic and his wife’s 
tongue was tauweleh (long). Another man stated that his mother 
had no tongue, as she was dead, while a third said that his mother’s 
tongue was German, but his own was Hebrew. 

Altogether the human element enters largely into the taking 
of a census in a country like Palestine. The writer of this article, 
in the preliminary tour of town and village for the purpose of 
explaining the procedure and breaking down prejudice, found 
amid a welter of ignorance and age-long superstition a depth of 
quiet wisdom and simple friendliness, which has made the business 
of the census both a profitable and a pleasant experience in his 
dealings with all the sorts and conditions of men which make up 
the population of the Bible lands. 

J. B. BARRon. 
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THE SHAM AND THE TRUE 


Ir is time that someone should raise a protest against the false 
ideals of education which have come into fashion. It does not 
follow that, because a thing is ancient and customary, therefore 
it is bad, nor does it follow that, because mechanics and chemistry 
play a large part in modern life, therefore they are the proper 
matter for the training of boys. On the contrary, I say boldly 
that natural science alone or in chief is not capable of giving a 
liberal education. I speak of school work, of the general founda- 
tion which must be laid before the learner is ready for his special 
work in life. Even the study of Nature, so interesting to all and 
so desirable, so easy to combine with the graces of literature, 
even the general results of other branches of physical science, 
necessary also to be known in their outline, enticing as they are 
and enlightening—all these are not enough. And, as a matter of 
fact, school ‘ science’ generally means chemistry, and chemistry 
is generally taught more as it would be to a technical student who 
wanted to earn a living, than as it should be to open and excite 
the minds of young learners; and it is this technical side of 
chemistry, its use in manufacture and trade, that is foremost in 
the minds of all at this present. All these things are not enough 
for a liberal education, because they are all concerned with the 
physical nature. A liberal education is that which makes the 
man, not the chemist, and it is concerned primarily with human 
nature. Man’s thoughts and man’s history ; his character, with 
all its endearing qualities and its humorous oddities; man, in 
his nobility so like a god, in his baseness of the nether pit; the 
springs of action, the rules of conduct—these are the chief matter 
of a true education. And these things are to be found in litera- 
ture, not in science of any kind, which is inferior and of secondary 
value. 

Indeed, it has often surprised me that the chemists are taken 
so readily on their own estimate. They are now trumpeting 
research and progress, with no idea whither progress will lead 
them and whether or no research is to the public advantage. 
Research gave us aniline dyes, of which the chemists seem to- be 
inordinately proud. To my mind they are an unmitigated mis- 
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fortune. The old natural dyes were long lasting, sometimes 
almost eternal. I have seen purple nearly 2000 years old not so 
much faded as aniline dyes are after a month. But sea-purple, 
and the noble Indian indigo, and all the rainbow of beautiful 
colours which are easily extracted from plants, all are gone or 
nearly gone. To research we owe high explosives and poison 
gas ; and it is quite an open question, not in the least ridiculous, 
whether all the benefits conferred outweigh these two devilish 
inventions. The present tendency of research is to provide cheap 
and nasty substitutes for wholesome things; a few men grow 
rich, and the rest of us have to consume the nasty things, instead 
of cheese and butter, milk, honey, coffee or ale. The effect of 
mechanical inventions has been to deaden individuality in 
character, habits, houses, dress, and everything. The moving 
pictures are killing the theatre ; the railways, wherever they go, 
bring a blight upon all that is beautiful, killing art of all sorts; 
motor cars are killing good manners and making the roads in- 
tolerable. The last two, with the telegraph, have given powers 
undreamt of to the scheming politician and the demagogue, and 
make possible the great strikes which array a million decent 
Englishmen as greedy robbers against their own countrymen. 
Taking all together, ‘ research ’ has brought the world into such 
a condition that no nation can live contented unless it produces 
more articles than it wants, to dispose of which it must find vast 
multitudes of men who will buy what they do not want. Now the 
number of possible buyers is growing rapidly less, and the number 
of competing makers grows rapidly more, until before long there 
will be no one to buy except the Hottentots. Thus ‘ progress’ 
is moving directly upon wars of enslavement or extermination. 

We must approach the problem from quite another direction 
than natural science if we are either to understand or to solve it. 
We must approach it from a knowledge of human history, to 
show how similar problems have been met in the past, as they 
often have been, and from a knowledge of human nature, to learn 
what its real wants are and how they may be fulfilled. To gain 
the power of criticism we must learn to detach ourselves and our 
personal feelings from each problem ; to learn this we must study 
the past. 

And it is literature that gives us the needed insight into the 
nature and needs of man ; that is the reason why literature must 
play the chief part in education. 

And classical literature, Greek in particular, is indispensable. 
The reason, briefly put, is this: that classical literature contains 
within a moderate compass, which a man may hope completely 
to master, a body of human experience, an essence of wisdom 
and of beauty, which is greater than that to be found anywhere 
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else. For, in the first place, there is history. The rise and fall 
of Rome is full of instruction for the modern statesman. Would 
that he studied it! Greek political history is equally useful in 
other ways; the innumerable experiments made on a small scale 
or a large scale in the Greek world show by their success or their 
failure what may be expected to-day. Are not our agrarian laws 
marked by the same follies as the Roman? Have there not been 
Greek Leagues of Nations? Would that our statesmen would pay 
a little attention to the past! They would see not only actual 
experiments failing or succeeding, but a philosophic analysis of 
the principles of good government which would be particularly 
useful to them. The lawyer does still study that magnificent 
structure erected by the great Romans, who actually had, what 
we have not, a code of law reduced within reasonable compass. 
And the Latin language is the key to knowledge of all the Middle 
Ages, their history and their institutions. 

Take the two great historians of Greece and the two great 
historians of Rome. For one thing, look at their compass. 
Thucydides could be published in a volume of Mr. Galsworthy, 
and Herodotus within the covers of The Deemster. But the 
Cambridge Histories form a whole library, and probably Lord 
Acton himself could not have remembered half what is in them. 
Their aim also is different: these to store up facts for reference ; 
those each to show forth great principles of human action and 
the movements which stir nations. The war described by 
Thucydides was but small as regards the numbers concerned, 
but see how he dives deep into the heart, how he shows the 
springs of national greatness, and the ruin wrought by passion, 
cruelty, bad faith, and inordinate ambition. The contest of the 
free spirit with the spirit of force could not be better shown than 
he did it in recording the funeral oration of Pericles; yet in the 
ancient war the worse cause won, through faults which are 
clear enough from the history. The Melian controversy shows 
one of them, which is no other than the political doctrine of 
expediency, set forth in all its crude ugliness. And his masterly 
introduction, for the first time and for ever, lays down the 
principles of scientific method as applied to history, for scientific 
method is not inseparable from chemistry ; it can indeed be learnt, 
and it is learnt, by all those who study classical literature. Thucy- 
dides never preaches, hardly ever comments, but his picture is 
so designed and so presented that it inevitably conveys its own 
lesson, and it is so proportioned that the story impresses the 
mind as a whole, a thing of natural growth, behind which can be 
dimly felt the workings of some great purpose in human affairs. 

Herodotus, again, has his theme, although he treats it in a 
different way. He writes of the struggle between East and 
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West, between another aspect of freedom and slavery, which 
in one of its phases was happily consummated in his day. His 
sunny humour and his inimitable gift of story-telling may blind 
readers to his sterner qualities of mind; nevertheless they are 
there, and although he did not stay to lay down his principles, 
he has both critical faculty and a true method of inquiry, which 
make him (after Aischylus) the first ethnologist, as well as a 
careful recorder of history. It is Herodotus who makes the great 
names of the past, such as Solon and Themistocles, take on a 
human shape and stand forth as our own blood-brothers, who even 
gives life to a Zopyrus or a Hippocleides, and makes the past 
as real as the present, in small things as in great. His great 
things, however, are amongst the imperishable treasures of man- 
kind ; nowhere do we see the nobility of the human spirit as in 
such stories as Thermopyle and Salamis. While Thucydides, 
with his stern and merciless probe, lays bare the springs of human 
baseness, Herodotus, with gracious and mellow kindliness, keeps 
the better part of humanity in our minds. 

If Livy has greater bulk, he might yet be weighed against 
Clarissa Harlowe and leave something over; and his is a grand 
theme also, the rise of the Roman Empire. Nor does he lose 
sight of great issues in his collections of facts, nor does he fail 
to give due place to the human interests. Large as his work is, 
there is yet a unity of plan which makes it possible to comprehend 
the whole, while the clearness of his style would carry off a less 
attractive subject. We need not linger with him, or with Tacitus, 
whose story, like that of Thucydides, contains wholesome 
medicine, and his style, pregnant and piquant, gives perpetual 
pleasure to the reader. There are other aspects of classical 
literature which call for attention. 

The Greeks made the first and the best in most literary 
kinds: the first and best epics, the first and chief examples of 
tragedy, comedy, lyrics; oratory, and history, the first scientific 
medicine, geometry, botany, physiology, the atomic theory, the 
first attempts at philosophy, and the most precious, in the works 
of Plato. The classical student has to know something of all 
these, and he cannot do his work without touching upon all 
matters of human interest. The greater includes the less; and 
their study is seen to include natural science, to which it leads 
up in a natural way. 

To begin with Homer, first and chiefest of poets, we see 
before us a whole world depicted, in which the externals are so 
simple that nothing distracts our minds from what is essential, 
the life and character of men. Homer’s personages are like very 
intelligent children: they have the simplicity of children, who 
show their feelings freely in look and word; and they have the 
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intelligence of men. He wastes no time in description ; through 
their actions and their words he discloses their characters with a 
sure hand, It is a lesson in the art of writing to see how little he 
needs to produce his effects. It is not only in the great sayings, 
like that of Ajax, ‘ If we die, let us die in the light!’ but in the 
lightest of touches he makes his men live. That monstrous and 
lawless cannibal, Polyphemus, had a heart ; and how do we know 
it? Homer does not tell us so. We are glad when his eye is 
pierced with the burning brand ; but are we not surprised a little 
when he cries to his great ram, ‘ Lazy ram, why are you last out 
this morning’? How does the poet tell us that Helen is beau- 
tiful ? Does he describe her eyes, and hair, and little feet, as a 
modern novelist would ? He brings her on to the city wall, where 
the elders of Troy sat, men old enough to have outlived the 
witchery of women, and taught by the troubles of ten years’ 
war; and as she passes they say: ‘ It is no wonder that Greeks 
and Trojans should suffer long years for such a woman.’ It is but 
a word, and he leaves the matter; no more is said of Helen’s 
beauty in the I/sad, but how better could we have been convinced 
of it? I say nothing of the great scenes, the parting of Hector 
and Andromache, the meeting of Achilles and Priam, the slay- 
ing of the suitors in Ithaca; but what a touch of nature there 
is in the return of Odysseus, not known by his son, not known 
by his wife, known by no one; but his old hound knew him, 
and died in peace; his old nurse knew him when she touched 
the scar on his leg. The truth and the beauty of Homer’s 
art is such that it never fails to convince and to move the 
reader. 

Take the dramatists. Zschylus, master of an unequalled 
grandeur of diction, had like grandeur of thought ; and his themes 
are those of a prophet. The dealings of God with man, the con- 
flict between justice and mercy, the mystery of pain—is it not 
profitable to study what such a man thought of these things ? 
Will he not throw light upon Isaiah and Job, and reach perhaps 
many who think Isaiah and Job to be of little importance ? Or 
Sophocles, with his uncanny seeming-simplicity, which conceals 
profound thought and a ripe wisdom almost beyond that of 
men: examine him, and you find the same economy of strength, 
which makes a great effect with a touch, and the same perfection 
of solemn beauty, as in Homer. Yet in both these there is light 
humour at command if it be wanted; in Homer there is even 
rollicking fun, parody, and even farce, as in the book of the 
exploits of Diomede, with Ares at the end blown up to heaven, as 
it were, by a bomb to lament his woes before Zeus. Sophocles, 
like Shakespeare, relieves the sombre story of Antigone by-an 
amusing watchman, garrulous as any old countryman would be, 
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who even uses the plainest colloquial in describing the. thunder- 
storm : 


We had a devil of a time, but must needs grin and bear it. 


And his themes are as important for modern life as for ancient : 
the conflict of law with conscience, the conflict of expediency with 
honour, once more the mystery of pain, the just man ruined and 
triumphant over both fate and himself. Euripides deals with 
other psychological problems, and subtle ones, too, especially those 
which concern the nature of women. 

All these are very practical questions, which every educated 
man must think about, and make up his mind also, fer they are 
bound to meet him in life, and when they come there is no warn- 
ing and no time for reflection ; the decision must be made at once, 
and the choice may alter a whole life. Presented as lessons in 
morality, or lessons in citizenship, or what not, they bore the 
healthy schoolboy ; such things do not touch him: they pass off 
and leave no trace. But presented in the shape of a play ora 
story which calls for the use of his intelligence—a thing which 
healthy boys enjoy, in spite of what schoolmasters generally say ; 
when, moreover, the form and style of the story gives real esthetic 
pleasure—this, again, the healthy boy never fails to feel when he 
is allowed to do so: then the lesson is understood and remem- 
bered, because it is associated with these pleasant feelings. He 
learns his lessons better, and the intellectual and esthetic enjoy- 
ment is thrown into the bargain. The combination of intellectual 
enjoyment with moral profitableness is highest in Plato, where, 
besides the usual moral problems of the philosopher, we meet with 
something quite new. Plato’s Socrates is ready to argue and to 
test everything under the sun ; but there are things, such as the 
existence of God and the immortality of the soul, which can 
neither be proved nor disproved. They lie on a different plane, 
that of faith, and by faith they must be accepted, if believed at 
all. When Plato wishes to give his own beliefs as to human life 
and destiny, he puts them in the form of a myth, or imaginative 
story, and leaves you to take them or leave them. The boy who is 
introduced to this fair domain of faith may find a stand-by when 
later his childhood’s faith is assailed; still more may those 
unhappy children welcome such a refuge who are now brought 
up without any faith at all. 

I have kept rather to the strictly practical side of classical 
study, because its enemies claim to act for practical reasons ; but 
it must not be supposed that, for myself, I undervalue the intel- 
lectual and esthetic pleasures. On the contrary, I rate them 
very highly indeed; and here the study of Greek outdoes all 
others. The perfection of form, the ease and dexterity of the 
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artist, the simplicity and candour of the Greek spirit, are a per- 
petual delight. These qualities are seen as much in great works 
like the Iliad as in a gem of Simonides or Sappho ; even Pindar, 
proverbial for obscurity, proverbial for digressions, is, in truth, as 
stern in his self-control and as careful of the effect of every word, 
almost every syllable, as Sophocles himself. But these qualities 
reveal themselves only to serious study. The superficial reader 
gains much, but the more closely the reader studies the more 
beauty and power he finds. There is no end to these ancients, 
who never weary you and never grow stale. 

The best Latins have the same lasting quality, but not so 
many, and hardly to the same degree, as the Greeks. Virgil 
is the greatest of them all, and the boy who has learnt in his 
youth to read Virgil has a treasure which nothing can take away. 
Each year of life and experience will disclose new charms in the 
tenderest of poets. For different reasons, Horace has always 
been, and always will be, a favourite with men. And Cicero, not 
to speak of his profound influence on European thought and style, 
has a store of excellent practical philosophy for the ordinary 
man, and for the intellectual a mastery of all the arts of the 
orator. 

What I have said does but only touch on a few points, such 
as I judge to be readily understood and answered, if there be 
anything to urge against them. I am prepared to meet any man 
on that ground. But, of course, I am quite aware of the general 
answer, one which does not touch the merits of the case, but 
appears to many to take away the whole need for classical study, 
namely, that all this can be got from English translations. 

Before considering whether this be true or not, let me point 
out that no attempt is made in that direction. I have no doubt 
that the critics who urge it are honest, but their knowledge is 
not equal to their honesty; there is no attempt in so-called 
modern education, whether in new schools or on modern sides, 
to get the treasures of antiquity in English. They have not 
time enough for English literature, much less for Greek literature 
in English. When the study of the Greek and Latin languages 
goes, along with it goes the whole treasure of antiquity, except 
what has filtered into modern books; along with it goes all 
knowledge of the historical background of our civilisation, and 
we live in two dimensions. That is the fact. 

But even if the attempt were made, it is impossible to get 
ancient literature through translations. The ancient mode of 
thought and expression is so different from ours fhat it cannot 
be transferred into our language ; it must be felt in their own or 
not at all. Nothing can be reproduced in translations, except 
bare facts, and bare facts are only a small part of the ancient 
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inheritance. Some of the moral profitableness may remain, but 
not all, for so much depends on how the moral point is presented, 
As I have been at some pains to explain, this penetrates into 
the mind and remains there, not because it is morally profitable, 
but because it is presented in such a way as to attract, delight, 
and convince. Take away the manner, and you might as well 
have a pie jaw; and any schoolboy will tell you what a pie jaw 
is worth. And the literary qualities of a work of art are quite 
untranslatable. Every one of those delicate touches which in 
the original give such delight, and drive home the author's 
meaning, is gone for ever. Moreover, the sound is gone; the 
author meant his thoughts to be disclosed in a certain order, and 
associated with certain sounds, and if you change both order 
and sounds, as you must do, the effect is nothing. Sometimes 
the simplest things are untranslatable, and it is in such things 
that we want exactness most. For example, CEdipus has just 
recovered his two daughters, who had been carried off by an 
enemy ; and as he leans one arm upon each he sighs, ‘2 oxijarpa 
gwrés,’ to'which Antigone replies, Aveydpov ye dvcpopa,’ This line 
gives a most poignant impression in half a dozen words, all 
ordinary colloquial words, except that perhaps gwrés may be a 
little old-fashioned. This is rendered in the translation most 
widely used : 
(Epipus. O props of a man ! 
AnTIGONE. Of an unhappy man the unhappy props. 


This is quite; literal, and shows well enough what sort of a 
travesty translations usually are. But let us take the same as 
rendered by three accomplished scholars : 


Plumptre. C£pipus. Props of my age are ye! 
ANTIGONE. Sad age, sad props. 

Whitelaw. (Epirus. Props I have leaned on ! 
ANTIGONE. Luckless we and thou. 

Jebb. CEpipus. Props of mine age ! 
ANTIGONE. And sharers of thy sorrow. 


We can conceive that an English (Edipus might have spoken 
thus, but it is certain that no English daughter in any con- 
ceivable circumstances could have replied, ‘ Sad age, sad props,’ 
or indeed ‘ Luckless we and thou’; even Jebb’s, which is the 
least unnatural of the three, has a touch of rhetoric which is quite 
unlike Antigone’s transparent sincerity. But, whatever their 
merits, not one of them reproduces the Greek. There is no 
‘age’ in the Greek ; that doubtless came from The Merchant of 
Venice, but the note of sentiment is quite out of place; Cdipus 
is wholly intent on his children, not thinking of his years ; he is 
thankful, not asking for pity. His words are a simple exclama- 
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tion, and the answer is in words of every day, which Menander 

Then how ought the words to be translated? They cannot 
be translated. They can be understood, and they can be 
felt; but the proper preparation for them is to have heard 
the same words often in other connections. If an English father 
and daughters had met in like case, they would have said some- 
thing, no doubt, which might be used as a paraphrase; but 
what these did say exactly, and how that would have touched 
a hearer, no one can understand without knowing Greek. 

If it is impossible, then, to reproduce the effect of one simple 
line, still worse is the result in dealing with passages of sustained 
beauty and grandeur: if the versions are near to the Greek 
words, they are not beautiful; if they are beautiful, they are 
something quite different. The associations in two languages 
are never the same, even for the simplest words, and the more 
complex the associations, the less they are alike. What happens 
may be exemplified by the following, which is a translation into 
English of a French version of Poe’s Raven’: 


I pushed the shutter. A superb raven darted into my chamber, flutter- 
ing his wings. He did not make me any reverence. He came in as if he felt 
perfectly at home, and perched full of majesty, with the grand airs of a lord 
or lady, on a bust of Pallas above my door. I could not refrain from smiling 
before the grave countenance of this bird of ebony. ‘Tell me,’ I said aloud, 
‘what is your lordly name on this Plutonian shore of the night.’ He 
responded, ‘ Never again.’ This response did not seem to have much sense- 
Did it ever happen to anybody to find at midnight over his door on a bust of 
Pallas a bird calling itself ‘ Never again’ ? 

English and French are more alike in structure and associations 
than English and Greek, but who would have expected such a 
change to come by loss of the melody ? 

The boy who takes a classical course at school will leave 
with a knowledge of the best in all kinds of literature, with a 
store of wisdom which he will value more as time goes on, and 
with a mind ready to deal with anything. It is the best training 
for a scientific career, for classical boys who take to natural science 
at the University easily catch up their friends who have spent 
their irreplaceable school years in the laboratory. Even the boy 
whose Greek is confined to two years carries away a substantial 
benefit which he can never lose ; he has received the key to an 
incomparable language and literature, which he can use later ; 
he has had a taste of many good things, if his first Reader is well 
made, and he has read something of Lucian, Homer, and either 
Plato or Thucydides, or some other great man. No study need 
be neglected for Greek, if the time-table be carefully made ; 


1 Cildersleeve, Hellas and Hesperia. 
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Greek can be thrown in as a gift. And the boy who takes the 
full course will have read the whole of Homer, Sophocles; Thucy- 
dides, Virgil, and Horace, and substantial parts of nearly all the 
other chief authors. 

But we are threatened with a flood of half-educated and 
arrogant pedants, whose only notion of Greek is a material from 
which they compound the most horrible names for their wares. 
A large part of a botanist’s time is taken up in learning the mean- 
ing of his technical terms; and our dictionaries are becoming 
stuffed with such monstrosities as ‘ sesquioxide’ and ‘ trinitro- 
toluol.? The use of these words bemuses the user, and he soon 
finds his thought all confused. I take as an example a sentence 
which is quoted by the reviewer of a scientific book (Atheneum, 
1910, p. 737) with special praise as a ‘ specimen of argument ’ : 

The whole species of giant armadilloes having been destroyed by the 
sabre-toothed tiger, the latter’s teeth formation rendered it impossible for 
him to prey on any animal. The sabre-toothed tiger thus found himself in 
pronounced and fatal physiological isolation, which is only one of the many 
startling symptoms of retribution arising from a dysteleological life. 


Let me first put this into English, that we may see what it is meant 
for, not what it means; that we shall see later : 

The sabre-toothed tiger had teeth so shaped that he could not eat any- 
thing but the giant armadillo. When he had eaten all the giant armadilloes, 
there was nothing left for him to eat. Last of all he died also. This was 
startling, but it often happens so, because Nature punishes those creatures 
which 
I confess I cannot make out what the rest is meant for, but I 
seem to see that the tiger’s unpardonable sin was that he was a 
specialist, which will serve to reinforce my plea as set forth in 
this paper. In the first sentence the author has not said what he 
means ; he has said this : 


Because all the armadilloes were eaten, therefore the tiger’s teeth were 
so shaped that he could not eat anything else. 


And what is ‘ pronounced isolation’? Nothing turns on the 
pronunciation either of tiger or of armadillo; we are left to 
guess what word the tiger pronounced when he found that the 
armadilloes were all done. ‘Physiological isolation’ means, I 
suppose, that the tiger’s teeth were so shaped that he could not eat 
anything now there were no more armadilloes, which has been 
said once already. And is it a symptom of retribution, or retri- 
bution itself, that the tigerhad tostarve? As to ‘ dysteleological,’ 
I give it up ; but I guess that the tiger ought to have looked ahead 
and got some teeth ready against the time when the armadilloes 
should be no more. I must say the blame seems to rest with 
Nature rather than with the tiger; it was a mean trick to play 
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upon a poor tiger, startling, I admit, but the tiger could hardly 
help himself. The situation has its irony ; if the tiger had known 
Greek, he must have heard the proverb, TéAos dpa rot Biov, and 
a precious life might have been saved. 

If anyone thinks this is not a common fault let him purchase 
Sir T. Clifford Allbutt’s Notes on the Composition of Scientific 
Papers, a good half-crown’s worth. Here speaks a distinguished 
man of science, whose words must carry weight. It is a common 
fault, and it is becoming commoner. I plead for a return to the 
only sure foundation of training, the classics, which quicken the 
spirit, clear the understanding, exercise the mind, and fill the 
memory with wisdom, which, rightly used, will guide the poli- 
tician and the practical man, and will banish fallacy, bombast, 
and ugliness from the speech of men. It is noteworthy that the 
French, after a long experiment in education almost without 
classics, have just made a new scheme which compels every boy 
in the /ycées to go through a two-year course of Greek and a four- 
year course of Latin before he begins specialising. 


W. H. D. Rouse. 
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IMMORTALITY 


To stand looking at a human frame from which life has just 
departed is to feel the futility of those elaborate arguments about 
the Immortality of the Soul—for and against it—in which most 
of us some time or other have taken part. Face to face with the 
fact of death, they seem quite curiously beside the point. We 
are up against an Unknown which baffles our accustomed method 
of analysis and exploration. We have thought, we have listened, 
and we have talked about this thing—but when the thing itself 
is before our eyes, if anything at all of this comes back to us, it 
will be one or other of the old familiar metaphors. 

According to our individual mood, or even, it may be, according 
to the expression on the features of the dead, these rise before our 
fancy. That loving, living, enchanting something that has gone, 
what is its connection with this other cold, still, decaying mass 
that is left behind? Is it the melody of the lute, gone for ever 
when the strings are broken? Or are we gazing sorrowfully on 
the discarded cover of the chrysalis, whose tenant, transformed 
into some new and glorious mode, is enjoying even now, unseen by 
us, ‘a larger ether, a sublimer air’? Was that lively something, 
which seems to have departed, nothing but the visible mani- 
festation of some material process which has now ceased—the 
flame of a candle that has been blown out ? Or has our brother 
‘fallen asleep ’—a sleep only the more refreshing because so 
much deeper than the ordinary—to wake again to welcoming 
faces of the dear ones who have gone before, in that far country 
where the great and good of all the ages dwell in eternal bliss ? 

Metaphors these—guesses, if you like—but the alternatives 
which they present to the mind are real. No mental picture we 
can frame of any life beyond the present is likely to be even 
approximately a correct image of the reality. But, under what- 
ever metaphor or symbol we may envisage it, the alternative 
between extinction and continued existence is one which belongs 
to the realm of fact. The fact, like many other matters of fact, 
may be difficult to determine, but fact there must be. Suppose a 
man brought up for trial for murder. The evidence of the wit- 
nesses may be conflicting, the arguments of the opposing counsel 
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may seem of nearly equal weight. But the man either did or did 
not commit the crime. Fact.is none the less fact because it 
happens to be hard to ascertain. And, difficult as it may be to 
strike the balance of argument on either side, the continuance or 
the reverse of life beyond the grave is in the last resort not a matter 
of opinion, but of fact. And it is a fact the knowledge of which is 
of more practical importance to man than any other one thing. 


And ah, to know not, while with friends I sit, 
And while the purple joy is passed about, 
Whether ’tis ampler day divinelier lit, 
Or homeless night without ; 
And whether, stepping forth, my soul shall see 
New prospects, or fall sheer—a blinded thing ! 
There is, O grave, thy hourly victory, 
And there, O death, thy sting. 


But it is not merely the apprehension of an unknown future 
voiced in lines like these, it is not even—though that counts for 
much more—the bitterness of bereavement and the passionate 
desire for reunion with our beloved, that makes the question of a 
future life the one all-important fact. It is the feeling that, if 
this life is really all, then the best and noblest things in life are not 
really what they seem—they, too, become matters of opinion. 
Most of us instinctively approve a decent, honourable way of life. 
Most of us also prefer clean linen to dirty. But, when clean linen 
cannot conveniently be got, some will put themselves about a good 
deal, others not so much, to overcome the difficulty. This, we 
allow, is a matter of individual taste. But is our preference for 
high and honourable living no more than that ? Is the rightness 
of the right, the nobility of heroic effort, just a thing like clean 
linen, about which some people are perhaps a shade too faddy, 
others a good deal too slack ? Is that perfect harmony of mutual 
love, sympathy and help, which is sometimes realised between 
human souls, to be valued merely as a source of pleasure, more 
invigorating than champagne, and a means of comfort and con- 
venience, more comprehensive and more soothing than a good 
arm-chair? Or are we to say that duty, heroism, love, are windows 
through which from time to time we glimpse something of eternal 
value—something which is not a matter of opinion, but is deeply 
rooted in ultimate reality, something which makes worth while the 
sacrifice, the toil and moil, the constant stumbling and the never- 
ending struggle to arise ? 

This question is quite fundamental ; but it is not one of those 
which can be settled by argument. If anyone chooses to say that 
the answer we give to it is a ‘ matter of taste,’ all that can be said 
in reply is to insist that the taste involved is different in kind 
from that which decides on the question of clean linen or between 
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the comparative merits of two French dishes. In the language 
of everyday life the distinction is expressed by saying that it is a 
matter, not of taste, but of character. In argument it is difficult 
to put it that way without either seeming pharisaical or being 
guilty of discourtesy. Hence it is a point on which argument is 
best avoided ; but every student of human nature knows that the 
fundamental difference of quality between people consists, not so 
much in what they do—that is largely a matter of environment 
and circumstance—but on whether, at the bottom of their hearts, 
they consider things like honour, love and duty to be a ‘ matter of 
taste ’ or something more. But—and here is a vital consideration 
—it is not easy either to account for this difference of outlook or 
to justify the nobler choice, if this life is all. 

No doubt at the present day many of those whose whole heart, 
mind and life goes out to an emphatic affirmation of the worth- 
whileness and the supremacy of these higher things, question or 
deny a future life. But it will, I think, be found that with most 
of these their very denial is a result of the passionate character of 
their idealism—a false deduction, I would submit, from premises 
that are high and true. 

To some the affirmation of a future life means an association of 
the idea of reward and punishment with the nobler choice which 
seems to detract from its moral value. Antigone, they say, 
defying the tyrant with no hope of immortality, is surely a nobler 
figure than St. Perpetua, doing the same thing convinced that she 
is meriting thereby eternal bliss. This may be conceded, but the 
question, as it seems to me, is not how we are to form a kind of 
class list of heroic spirits, but how we are to ‘ make sense’ of a 
universe capable of producing such and then letting them perish 
out of existence for evermore. 

There are others who, having been brought up in a more or 
less literal acceptance of the traditional ideas of heaven and hell, 
scornfully reject them, as not only trivial but immoral. Person- 
ally, I welcome the disappearance from popular belief of anything 
like the medieval idea of hell, even though along with it much that 
was of value in the old religion has come crashing down. It was 
necessary to make a clean sweep of the ferocious element in the 
old Apocalyptic dreams before religion could again go forward. 
But beliefs may well be substantially true even though the form 
is obsolete in which popular imagination has enshrined them. 
The rising and the setting of the sun still governs the conduct of 
our lives, though we no longer believe that he daily drives his 
chariot across the sky. 

1 I have ventured to transcribe the two succeeding paragraphs practically 


unaltered from a longer discussion of the subject in a book under the title 
Immortality, which I edited some years ago. 
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There are others who urge that what we love is only that 
element in our friends which is Divine and eternal, and that, there- 
fore, it will suffice if we think of this element only in them as 
destined to survive—and that only as part of the infinite Divine 
life to be manifested again in higher achievements of personal 
existence. 

Whether [writes Mr. H. G. Wells] we live for ever or die to-morrow does 
not affect righteousness. Many people seem to find the prospect of a final 
personal death unendurable. This impresses me as egotism. I have no 
such appetite for a separate immortality ; what, of me, is identified with 


God, is God ; what is not, is of no more permanent value than the snows 
of yester-year. 


There is a note of idealism here ; but it simply is not true to 
say that ‘ it does not affect righteousness ’ whether we live for ever 
or die to-morrow. For, if the Divine righteousness may lightly 
‘scrap’ the individual, human righteousness may do the same. 
The most conspicuous mark of the moral level of any community 
is the value it sets on human personality. Readiness to sacrifice 
his own life for others may be a measure of the moral achievement 
of the individual, but the moral height of a society is shown by its 
reluctance to sacrifice even its least worthy members. The dis- 
interestedness, which is content with a universe in which his own 
ego will soon cease to be, is much to the credit of Mr. Wells; it 
would not be to God’s credit were He equally content. 

That seems to me to be the point. In the last resort, it is not 
a question of what we personally would be content with for our- 
selves, or what opinions we entertain as to our own individual 
value. It is what the universe is worth. What can we say of it 
or the Power behind it, if it treats the individuality of heroic souls 
like oyster-shells at a banquet, whisked from the table to make 
room for the next course ? It is all very well to talk of love and 
right and eternal values as things worth while for their own sake. 
These things are not self-subsistent, they are only names we give 
to qualities and experiences apprehended by conscious minds— 
our minds at any rate, and, if there be a God, by His. But if 
there be no God, and if we who see and feel these values are only 
creatures of a day, somehow they shrink into pathetic aspirations. 
Values shrivel unless they are recognised as such by some Immortal 
Being. 

Christ taught man to think of God as the All-Father. But He 
has done something else. By His life and character Christ has 
compelled us to make the choice between a practical atheism and 
a thought of God as being at least as good as Christ Himself. If 
the universe is the product of blind mechanical energy, or even of 
some half-conscious life-force, then the heart and mind of Jesus 
is just a happy accident. It is only the most remarkable of all 
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the unexpected by-products cast up by the evolutionary process 
in its age-long aimless track. But if there 1s a purpose behind it 
all, then that life and character are not to be explained as accident. 
They are an evidence of what the creative mind that wills it all is 
on occasion capable of producing. But no creative mind can 
produce something higher and nobler than itself. Therefore the 
emergence on the plane of history of the man Jesus forces thought 
to a decision. Either no purpose controls the universe at all, and 
there is no God, or else that purpose is as noble, that mind has 
thoughts as high, as the purpose and the mind of Christ. 

I must make my choice. There are things which make it hard 
to believe in a living, loving God. But reflection shows that it is 
harder still to accept the paradox that all is accident. I make 
my choice. What follows? ‘If ye then being evil know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much more your heavenly 
Father.’ If a human parent would not allow the extinction of a 
cherished child, is God likely to consent to such a thing? Ifa 
reasonably good employer hates to regard his workmen simply as 
‘hands,’ as mere instruments for working out his purpose, are 
God’s thoughts less than his? If a general loves the men whom 
at times he is compelled to treat as ‘ cannon-fodder ’ incidental to 
the attainment of a larger end, will God care less? Will He be 
content to treat a living personality like a rocket which, once its 
cascade of stars has been displayed, has fulfilled its function and 
falls back unregarded into the surrounding gloom ? 

In the belief in immortality the rationality of the universe is 
at stake. If there is a God at all, we are His children, and He must 
care for us. If we believe in God at all, it is not sentiment, nor 
self-deluded hope, it is the coldest logic, that compels us to approach 
the question of a future life from the standpoint of His great- 
ness, not that of our littleness and weariness, our doubts and our 
despair. ‘ The souls of the righteous are in the hands of God,’—and 
we may be content to leave them there in joyful trust. 


B. H. STREETER. 





HEINE 


BE these the selfsame verses 
That once when I was young 
Charm’d me with dancing magic 
To love their foreign tongue, 


Delicate buds of passion, 
Gems of a master’s art, 

That broke forth rivalling Nature 
In love-songs of the heart ; 


Like fresh leaves of the woodland 
Whose trembling screens would house 


The wanton birdies courting 


Upon the springing boughs ? 


Alas, how now they are wither’d ! 
And fallen from the skies 
In yellowy tawny crumple 


Their tender wreckage lies, 


And all their ravisht beauty 
Strewn ‘neath my feet to-day 
Rustles as I go striding 
Upon my wintry way. 


ROBERT BRIDGES. 
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